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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





Second Appearance of Madame Christine Nilsson. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 10, Gounod’s Opera, 


“FAUST.” Faust, Signor Italo Campanini; Mephistophiles, Signor 
Castelmary; Valentin, Signor Mendiorza; Wagner, Signor Casaboni; Siebel, 
Malle. Justine Macvitz; Marta, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and Margherita, Madame 
Christine Nilsson (her second appearance this season). 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Micuae Costa. 


Next Week.—Extra Night. 

Mowpay next, May 12, Meyerbeer’s Opera, ““LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul di 
Nangis, Signor Italo Campanini; 11 Conte di San Bris, Signor Agnesi; Il Conte di 
Nevers, Signor Mendioroz ; Marcello, Signor Medini; Margherita di Valois, Madlle. 
Ilma di Murska; Urbano, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; and Valentina, Mdlle. Tietjens. 


Third Appearance of Mdme. Christine Nilsson. 

Turspay next, May 13, Verdi's Opera, “*LA TRAVIATA,” Alfredo, Signor 
Fancelli (his first appearance this season); Germont Georgio, Signor Collini (his 
first appearance): and Violetta Valery, Mdme. Christine Nilsson (her third appear - 
ance this season). 

Doors open at Eight; commence at Half-past Eight. Dress circle, 10s, 6d.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s.; gallery, 2s. Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day, Sarurpay, May 10.— 
FIRST GRAND SUMMER CONCERT, at Three. Programme will include 
overtures, ‘* Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn), ‘* Semiramide” ( Rossini), Pianoforte Concerto 
in G (Beethoven), Fantasie Hongroise (Liszt), Solo Pianoforte, Herr Hans von Biilow. 
Malle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Mongini, and Signor Agnesi. Full 
orchestra, Conductor—Mr. Manns. Serial numbered stalls for the seven concerts, 
and for the Commemoration Fete on June 10 (eight occasions), One Guinea; single 
stalls at the Concert, Half-a-Crown. Admission to the Palace, 5s,, or by ticket 
purchased before the day, 2s, 6d, Guinea Season Tickets free. 


M DLLLE. TIETJENS, Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 











IGNOR MONGINI, Signor AGNESI, and Herr 


HANS VON BULOVW,, in the 


YIRST GRAND SUMMER CONCERT at the 
ORYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY. 


ISS EMILY TATE will give a GRAND CONCERT 
and PIANOFORTE RECITAL (under the distinguished patronage of the 
Nobility and Gentry ), on Saturpay Evening, May 31, at St. GeorGe’s Hat, Langham 
Place, assisted by the following talented artists :—Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Reives, Miss Muir, and Mr. A. James, Pianists: Madame Henrietta Moritz 
(niece of Hummel) and Miss Emily Tate, Miss Emily Tate has recently had the 
honour of performing before H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and family, H.R.H. 
Princess Louis of Hesse, His Majesty the Emperor of Russia and family, Her Imperial 
Highness the Princess Dagmar, His Highness Prince Alexander of Hesse, His 
Highness the Prince Hassan of Egypt, the Marquis of Bute, &c., and at the Courts of 
Wurtemburg, Stuttgart, and Germany. Conductors—Herr Lehmeyer and Herr 
Schuberth. To commence at Eight o'clock. Admission, Is. ; gallery, 3s. ; reserved 
Seats, 5s. ; stalls, 10s. 6d. Tickets to be obtained at 79, Cook's Road, Kennington 
Park; at St, George’s Hall, and at the Principal Musicsellers. 











HARLES and ARTHUR LE JEUNE’S CONCERT, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tugespay, May 13, at Eight o'clock, Their 
Programme will include original compositions for Organ, Pianoforte, and their 
— ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. Vocalists—Mdile. Nita Gaetano, Miss 
riquez, and Mr, Santley, Conductor—Mr. W. Ganz. Tickets 7s., 58., and 


2s, 6d. At Mitchell’s Royal Library, Chappell’s, Cramer's, Austin’s Ticket Office 
and at the Rooms, , 


MDLLE. BONDY begs to announce that her ANNUAL 
L MORNING CONCERT will take place on Saturpay, May 24, at Three 
o'clock, at Sr, Grorce's Hatt, Pianoforte—Mdlle. Bondy. Violin—Herr Josef 
Ludwig. Viola—Signor Zerbdini. Violoncello—M. Vieuxtemps, Vocalists—Miss 
Fg EP ge qty Conductor—Mr, A. Barth. Tickets to be had of 
} . Bondy, 17, South Molton Street, Grosvenor Square; Stanl 

Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; and at St. George's Hall. ‘ on 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSFECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mdlle. Albani. 


te EVENING (Saturday), May 10, will be performed 

““LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” Linda, Mdlle. Albani. 

On Monpay next, May 12 (first time these six years), Auber’s Opera, ““ MASAN- 
IELLO.” Elviro, Madame Sinico; and Masaniello, Signor Nicolini. 

On Tuespay next, May 13, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Rosina, Madame 
Adelina Patti. 
a On Tuurspay next, May 15,“*DON GIOVANNI.” Zerlina, Madame Adelina 

atti. 

On Fripay next, May 16, “‘ MASANIELLO.” 

On SaturDay, May 17, “ RIGOLETTO.” 

On Monpay, May 19, Meyerbeer’s Opera, ‘‘DINORAH.” Dinorah, Madame 
Adelina Patti. 

The Opera commences at 8,30. 

The SECOND FLORAL HALL CONCERT of the season will take place on 

Saturpay next, May 17. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conduetor, Mr. G. W. 
CUSINS.—Sr. James's Hatt.—FOURTH CONCERT, Monpay, May 12, at 
Eight o'clock. Symphony in C (Mozart); Concerto for flute, Op, 69 (Molique); 
Flute, Mr. Oliif Svendsen, Concerto (MS.) for violin, G. A. Macfarren (first time of 
performance) ; Violin, Herr Straus. Symphony in C minor (Beethoven) ; Overture, 
** Anacreon” (Cherubinj), Vocalists—Mdlle. Alwina Valleria and Mdlle. Justine 
Macvitz (by permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq., of Her Majesty’s Opera). Stalls, 
10s. 6d,; reserved, 7s.; unreserved, 5s. and 2s. 6d. Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 
84, New Bond Street, W.; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; L. Cock; 
Chappell; Mitchell; R. Ollivier; Keith, Prowse and Co.; and A. Hays, Royal 
Exchange Buildings. 


\JEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—Subscribers 
1) are respectfully informed that, in consequence of the indisposition of Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, who was engaged to sing the ELSA Music in “ LOHENGRIN,” the 
THIRD PUBLIC REHEARSAL and EVENING CONCERT is postponed till 
Saturpay Afternoon, June 7, and WepNespay Evening, June 11, On Wednesday 
Evening, June 11, and at the previous Public Rehearsal (Saturday Afternoon, June 
7), Wagner’s Opera, ‘‘ LOHENGRIN,” will positively be presented, with soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, for the first time in England. 


R. RIDLEY PRENTICE’S EVENING CONCERT. 
i¥i Hanover Square Rooms, WepNespay, May 14. Miss Poyntz, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Cummings; Messrs. Lazarus, H. Holmes, Pettit, &c. Allegro, C minor 
(Schubert) ; Violin (Bach); Violoncello (Mendelssohn); Clarionet (Weber) ; 
Quintet (Prout). Mr. Prentice will play ethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata.” 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., of Mr. Prentice, 30a, Wimpole Street, and at the Rooms. 
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These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eminent Musicians, 














Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 





Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martporovucn Street, Loxpoy, W. 





“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 


NEW SONG, 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 


Price 4s, 





London: R. Mitus, 140, New Bond Street. 
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R. HANS VON BULOW’S SECOND RECITAL, 


Sr. James's Hatt, on Tuespay Morning, May 13, at Three o'clock. Pro- 
gramme :—1.J. 8. Bach, Prelude et Fugue, in A minor (Transcription. Liszt). 2. 
J. Brahms, Variations et Fugue sur un Air de Handel. | 3. Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 
81. 4. Scarlatti, Fuga del Gatto; Rheinberger, Andante et Toccato, Op. 12; 
Mozart, Menuet et Gigue; Gotthard, Gavotte. 5. Selection from Chopin, Stalls, 
478. 6d.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New Bond 
Street; Schott; J. B. Cramer; Lamborn Cock: Mitchell; Chappell; R. W. 
Ollivier ; Keith Prowse ; A. Hays; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


ISS MARY FISHER’S SECOND SOIREE 


MUSICALE, Atnen%om, Camden Road, N.W. On Fripay Evening, May 
16, Miss Fisher will play a selection from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Weber and Chopin. Conductor--Mr, William Carter.—Particulars, 


see Programme. 


R. AND MRS. JOHN CHESHIRE’S FIRST 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT, Tuvrspay, May 15, at Sr, GzorGr's 
HAL, assisted by Mesdames Banks, Drummond, Porter, Stewart, Martorelli 
Garcia, Newton, Carpenter, Skuse, and Osborne Williams ; Messrs. George Perren, 
Wilbye Cooper, W. H. Cummings, Arthur Mathison, Gustave Garcia, Signor 
Caravoglia, J. F. Goodban, W. Macfarren, C. J. Hargitt, Sydney Smith, and W, 
Ganz. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s, 6d,, and 1s., at the Hall, and of Mr, and Mrs, John 
Cheshire, 62, South Molton Street, W. 


ALEXANDRE BILLETS RECITALS. — The 

» SECOND RECITAL of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at Sr, 

Groxce’s Hat, on Torspay, May 20, at Three o'clock, Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, to 
be had at St. George's Hall, and of M. Billet, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 


| eileen ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 














and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Associates, 
will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tuurspay 
Evening Next, the 15th inst., commencing at Eight o'clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


“THE MESSAGE.” 
R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Blumenthal’s popular 


Song, “ THE MESSAGE,” at the opening of the Dublin Exhibition, May 14. 








NV ISS PURDY will sing at Mdlle. Ciabatta’s Grand 
| Morning Concert, St. James’s Hall, on Monday, the 19th inst. Address, 
35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
i R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing the popular Song, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Salisbury, May 16th. 








DLLE. MATHILDA ENEQUIST begs to announce 


that she has arrived in London for the season, Letters for Engagements and 
Lessons to be addressed to 10, Bedford Street, Bedford Square. 


ISS MARGARET HANCOCK (winner of the 
Contralto Prize at the Crystal Palace National Music Meetings), is open to 
Engagements for Concerts, 91, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


WV ISS ANNETTA GWILT, 8.A.M. (Contralto). 
For Concerts, Lessons, «c,, address to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











THE GUITAR. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of this 


elegant Instrument, is in town for the season, For Lessons and Engage- 
ments for public and private Concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street 
Portman Square, W. y 





MR. JENNINGS. 
R. JENNINGS, for many years Principal OBOEIST, 


Manchester Gentlemen's Coucert Society, Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 

Mr. Halle’s Concerts, &c., begs to announce that he has quitted Manchester and 
taken up his permanent residence in London, and is free to accept Engagements, 

This announcement is rendered necessary, from the fact that his long connection 

with Liverpool and Manchester has for many years prevented his accepting Engage- 

ments in London. Acdress, 50, Shursted Street, Kennington Park, 8, E., 





‘ SALE, a VIOLONCELLO, with strong case, by 
Hammig, of Dresden, of beautiful tone, and a masterpiece of workmanship, 
Very cheap. Address—H. K,, 59, Myddleton Square, Islington, 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By Franz Apr. 

No, 1, in F; No. 2, in G; 4s,; free by post 24 stamps each. “This little 

m Will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after the song has ceased,’ 

ide Graphic, Also a Duet for soprano and contralto, 4s, Piano Solo, by Brinley 

— 3s. London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
reet, 


IRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS, 








=< 8. d. 
MAY DAY, QUEEN MARIE .. ore o 4 h) 
TWO ANGEL HANDS Pr op *e ve es os 40 
DREAMS, ONLY DREAMS ee - oe ee ee 406 
TO THE WINDS _.. 20 ine os ae ie aa 40 
WATERLILLY'S ANSWER ee i os ee 3 0 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE .. ae sm me x 4 0 

ALso, 
TWO ANGEL HANDS, for Four Male Voices 0 6 


Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


“NN OT Hi 8. G,” 
MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, 


Composed expressly for him by HENRIETTE. 
Now Ready, 4s. 
E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 

“Henriette has exactly caught and reflected the spirit of ‘the pretty and piquant 
words of this song in her music, which is not less pretty and piquant, though as 
simple and easy as the least efficient amateur could desire. ‘“ Nothing” may safely 
be depended upon for effect by every one who is asked to sing something.”"—Musical 


World. 








THREE SACRED SONGS. 
No. 1. “ FAITH.” 
No, 2. ‘‘ THE CHAPEL.” 

No. 3. “ VALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“IL TALISMAN O.” 
ESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Srrzer, 
have the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrangements with 


Madame Batre tor the publication of the late M. W. Balfe’s Grand Opera, now in 
rehearsal at Her Majesty’s Opera, 


THE MUSIC 
Composed by FREDERICK CLAY, 
In the Second and Fourth Acts of the Fairy Opera, 


“THE BLACK CROOK.” 


Song, “ NOBODY KNOWS AS I KNOW” os ee oe ee 4s. 
(Sung by Miss Kate Santley four times every evening.) 





Song, ‘‘NO LIGHT SALUTES MINE EYES” .. " oe oe os: al 
(Sung by Malle, Savelli with great applause. ) 
Song, “ HOW THROBS MY HEART" on ow oe oo (OM 


(Sung by Mr. Frank Celli.) 





BLACK CROOK QUADRILLES, By Dan Godfrey (Pianoforte) .. oe 48. 
At half-price of all Musicsellers, and RupaLt, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, 


ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 
OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, ‘Teachers and parents will find this a 
Ost valuable acquisition,"—Observer, Stantey Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 


Bond Street. 








Just Ready, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 


i hes LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 


an abridged translation from the German of C, H. Birrsr, by J. E. KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 


a Classified List of all his known Compositions, 
London: Hovutston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.” 
(From the “ Lancet,” May 3.) 


There is something exciting in the title of this book. We 

opened it with a feeling of interest and closed it with one of disappoint- 
ment. The disappointment was as much with ourselves, perhaps, as 
with its author ; for we have failed to realise its meaning. It is not that 
it is badly written, wanting in ability, or deficient, here and there, in 
germs of thought that are capable of expansion and application ; but 
there is an ambiguity about the book which’ excites without satisfying 
the curiosity. It is not an imaginative work, to charm us like the 
Coming Race. The moral does not lie on the surface, and the author 
has succeeded in effectually hiding his satire, if satirethere be. On the 
other hand, if it is intended, as we conceive, to have a practical aim, 
that aim, although it is obvious enough in many places, escapes us 
altogether in some, and is dimly discerned in others. If the work lacks 
the wit of Gulliver’s Travels, it is perfectly free from its coarseness. ‘I'he 
peopleto whom the fragments relatearenot only human, but constituents 
of a highly civilized and even polished. society. Their actions about 
many things correspond to ours, and the objects they pursue are the 
same as those sought by terrestrial philanthropists. Health, educa- 
tion, marriage, the removal of disease, the prevention of madness and 
crime, the arts of government, the regulation of amusement, the efficient 
employment of physical forces, occupy the attention of the inhabitants 
of this Star City as they do that of our own; but the results of the studies 
widely differ. ‘I'he name of ‘‘ Montalluyah” immediately belongs to the 
chief city in the planet, but it may be also extended so as to include the 
entire sphere ; and it is hinted that Montalluyah is in reality the world 
known to us as the planet Mars. ‘The speaker in the “ Fragments” was 
the son of one of the twelve kings, who, by his genius and worth, 
became “Tootmanyoso,” or supreme ruler. Under his influence 
preventive medicine flourished ; for the physicians, we are told, made 
it less their duty to cure than to prevent diseases. Electricity occupies 
the most prominent place among the physical agencies employed by 
these people. By its aid all sorts of things have been brought about, in 
the way of advancing the world in all that belongs to morality, science, 
and art. For increasing the power of optical instruments, for the 
detection and eradication of the germs of disease, and other purposes, 
electricity is the great agent. In Montalluyah everything organic or 
inorganic has an electricity of its own; and from a pet bird is extracted 
a pain-lulling electricity which has completely displaced all other 
methods for procuring anesthesia, some of which, it is said, so seriously 
suspended the vital action that the patient died in consequence, 
Montalluyah is a capital place for physicians. They are persons of high 
rank there, live in palaces, and enjoy large revenues. Formerly called 
by a name answering to “disease doctors,” they are now known as 
“health guardians.” Parenthetically, we may remark that, as there are 
no poor, there is no necessity for the presence of Poor-law guardians. 
‘The perspiration and breath are examined by means of powerful micro- 
scopes. ‘I'he chapters on education and character-divers and that on 
madness are good. In the latter we are told it has been discovered that 
it is not in the over-worked portion of the brain that the signs of 
disease have been found, but in those parts of the organ that have lain 
dormant or been little used. Persons rarely die but of old age in this 
other world, and man leaves it at last by aid of a material extracted 
from an insect, serene and happy as if about to start on a pleasant jour- 
ney. <A portion of this material is administered to the patient as soon 
as the physicians are satisfied that life is ebbing fast. The chapters on 
infants’ exercise-machines, gymnastics, the discovery and use of the 
Allmanyuka, on consumption, and social intercourse, will have most 
interest for medical readers, and we must content ourselves by simply 
indicating their titles. In conclusion, the curious, fragmentary, yet 
withal clever book entitled “Another World” is, we are bound to say, 
written with a kind of verisimilitude that will interest readers, if it fails 
to realise their expectations. 





“Another World ; Or Fra i 7 4 U CU, F 
I ’ ’ igments from the Sta Cily of Monta lt yah, 
y Termes, London : Samuel Tinsley. 187 3. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

What has occurred since our last reference to the proceedings 
at this theatre may be briefly narrated. ‘The Ballo in Maschera 
was produced, according to custom, early in theseason. It had 
been announced that Madame Paoli would take the part of 
Amelia ; but the new-comer being indisposed, Madame Saar, the 
German soprano, who may not be forgotten as a competent 
representative of high-tragedy characters, came forward as sub- 
stitute, and did her very best; which best, under the circumstances, 
although Madame Saar is scarcely young enough for the character 
of Renato’s erring wife, was in many instances to be highly 
commended. Signor Pavani, one of Mr. Gye’s new tenors, with 
all his good qualities, is scarcely the Ricardo we have a right to 
expect; but the début of a new bass baritone, M. Maurel, a 
Frenchman, would alone have sufficed to impart interest to the 
performance of Verdi’s characteristic opera. This gentleman 
has everything in his favour—a fine voice, a graceful and manly 
presence, and real dramatic intelligence. That M. Maurel’s style 
of singing should be in a great measure French will naturally be 
taken for granted, but it is French of the legitimate stamp—like 
that of M. Faure, with which experienced and accomplished 
artist he has much in common. Enough for the present that M. 
Maurel, as may be gathered from what has been said, obtained 
and merited general acceptance. His performance was one of 
level excellence throughout. He raised a favourable impression 
from the beginning, which impression was enhanced as the opera 
went on, and rose to its height in the spontaneous applause 
awarded to his delivery of the soliloquy, ‘Sei tu che macchiavi 
quell’ animo,”—with its tender and beautiful sequel, ‘‘ O dolcezze 
perdute,” which won a hearty and unanimous encore. Very 
much may fairly be expected from M. Maurel, perhaps as worthy 
a deputy for M. Faure—who has recently been singing in 
Belgium—as could easily be found. The other parts in Un Ballo 
were well distributed. Mdlle. Fossa was a piquant and lively 
page; Mdlle. Scalchi appeared as Ulrica, the sorceress; and 
Signors Tagliafico and Capponi, not for the first time, as chief 
conspirators. ‘The general performance, under Signor Vianesi’s 
direction, offered little room for criticism. 

Besides repetitions of Lucia and the Africaine, there have been 
no less than three performances of the Sunnambula; but, with an 
Amina like Mdlle. Emma Albani, little cause for dissatisfaction 
could have been urged. On the second occasion this familiar 
opera was given in place of Rigoletto, which had been advertised, 
but, in consequence of the illness of Signor Cotogni, was not 
presented. ‘I'he impression created by Mdlle. Albani more than 
confirmed the promise of her early appearances last season, when 
she made her début as Bellini’s village heroine. The young 
Canadian is not only making sure but rapid steps towards 
the goal it is the ambition of every earnest artist to reach. We 
need not occupy the attention of our readers with a new descrip- 
tion of a performance so frequently presented ; and it will suffice 
to state that each of the conspicuous situations produced its accus- 
tomed effect—a climax, as is invariably the case, being attained 
by the subdued delivery of that pathetic apostrophe to the faded 
flowers, ‘‘ Ah! non credea mirarti,” and the brilliant execution of 
its joyous sequel, “* Ah! non giunge uman pensiero,” when the 
innocent sonnambulist finds herself restored once more to love 
and happiness. In Signor Nicolini Mdlle. Albani is associated 
with a worthy Elvino. Signor Bagagiolo plays Rodolfo ; Mdme. 
Anese, Teresa ; and Mdlle. Sassi, Lisa. Mdlle. Albani has also 
resumed the character of Lady Enrichetta, in Flotow’s always 
popular Martha—associated with Mdlle. Scalchi, as Nancy; 
Signor Bettini, as Lionel; Signors Ciampi and ‘Tagliafico, 
as Plumkett and Lord Tristan. To speak at any length 
about the performance of this well-known opera at Covent 
Garden, where it has been popular for so many years, would 
be superfluous. Few dramatic singers have given a prettier, more 
lively, and at the same time more natural and ingenuous portrait- 
ure of M. Flotow’s engaging heroine than Mdlle. Albani; and it 
must be admitted that even fewer have sung that exquisite Irish 
melody, ‘ Qui sola vergin rosa” (“ The Last. Rose of Summer”), 
with more tender and unaffacted expression. ‘This—as well as 
the quartet at the spinning wheels—received the accustomed 
unanimous “encore.” What more need be said about Martha, 





unless it be that Signor Bettini was encored in ‘* M’appari tutt 
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amor?” ‘The opera was well received throughout, as it never 
fails to be when. performed with tolerable efficiency, and as it 
could scarcely fail to be with Mdlle. Albani as Martha. 

The second performance of Faust e Margherita brought forward 
a new Mephistopheles in Signor Nannetti, who possesses a good 
bass-baritone voice and considerable stage experience. He also 
‘‘ makes up ” effectively for the character, having said which we 
have no more to say just now. Neither of the songs of Mephisto- 
pheles—“ Di deli’‘or ” nor the mocking serenade under Margaret's 
window—evoked the sensation the public has been accustomed to 
by other representatives of the part. But we, in England, have 
become somewhat fastidious with regard to Mephistopheles ; and 
no wonder. Mdlle. Smeroschi’s Margaret still more emphatically 
suggested comparisons ; and weshall merely add that there were good 
features in her performance, both in a vocal and dramatic sense 
—especially in the later scenes of the opera, where force rather 
than delicacy is essential. On the whole, Mdlle. Smeroschi is 
overtaxed—not only by Goethe but by M. Gounod. M. Maurel. 
who, owing to the’continued illness of Signor Cotogni, played 
Valentine, was in almost all respects admirable. His death scene 
after the combat with Faust, was very striking, and wanted 
nothing but moderation in the depiction of the final struggles to 
be exempt from criticism. Signor Nicolini again appeared as 
Faust ; and the other parts were in the same hands as on the 
occasion noticed some time since, when Mdlle. Amalia Fossa was 
the Margaret. 

About the most recent performance of Rossini’s magnificent 
Guillaume Tell there is little to say. The overture, finely 
executed under Signor Vianesi’s direction, was unanimously 
encored. M. Maurel made another step in public esteem by his 
assumption of the character of the hero; and, notwithstanding 
that the music is occasionally too low for his voice, his generally 
artistic execution could not be too much admired. The pathetic 
address to Jemmy, before obeying the cruel mandate of Gessler 
(Signor Tagliafico), to shoot the apple from his son’s head, was, 
in the hands of M. Maurel, a genuine masterpiece of expressive 
singing and declamation, A very young lady, of prepossessing 
appearance—Mdlle. Sebel—took the part of Jemmy, and only 
wanted vocal power to do justice to it—more particularly in the 
concerted music. The other characters were entrusted to Mdlle. 
Scalchi (Eudige); Madame Sinico (Mathilde)—an artist who 
does credit to whatever she undertakes; Signor Tagliafico 
(Gessler) ; Signor Bagagiolo “of the voice” (Walter); Signor 
Edardi (the fisherman); Signor Fallar (Melchtal); Signor Raguer 
(Lentoldo) ; and Signor Rossi (Rodolpho). ‘There was, however, 
one terrible drawback. Signor Urio, the tenor, who was cast 
for Arnoldo, the most important part in the opera, was suffering 
so severely from cold and relaxed throat, that the great duet 
with Tell, in the first act, in which occurs the famous 
apostrophe, “*Ah! Mathilde!”, instead of creating the usual 
enthusiasm, was virtually hissed by the unsuspecting occu- 
pants of the galleries and amphitheatre, whose custom is 
to besiege the theatre whenever Guillaume Yell is announced. 
Before the curtain rose for the next act an apology was made for 
Signor Urio, which did not appear to give unequivocal satis- 
faction. The great duet between Mathilde and Arnoldo, and 
the still greater trio, in which Tell and Walter win over a much 
desired confederate to the cause in which both are interested, 
were omitted; and, at the end of the third act, the curtain fell, 
to rise no more that evening. Nevertheless, it was not altogether 
the fault of poor Signor Urio. Though, perhaps, showing a 
certain amount of unwarrantable boldness in attempting a part 
which, since the first production of Guillaume Tell, has baffled 
the physical powers and sorely tried the musical skill of all but 
the most deeply studied and expert of dramatic singers, he has at 
least a right to question the judgment of those who permitted 
him to undertake the task. Afflicted with an indisposition the 
most inimical of all to the unfettered exhibition of a vocalist’s art, 
Signor Urio was, moreover, not unnaturally, prostrate with ner- 
vousness. On that account, while admitting that such a contretemps 
should hardly, under any circumstances, be possible at so great 
an establishment as the Royal Italian Opera, we think the noisy 
expressions of discontent (chiefly from the galleries, be it under- 
stood) were in some measure unfair, if not absolutely cruel. 

Guillaume Tell was repeated on Thursday evening—with Signor 








Mongini (“by kind permission of Mr. Mapleson”?), as 
Arnoldo, in lieu of Signor Urio. Meanwhile, M. Faure has 
returned from Belgium, and has already appeared in his 
celebrated part of Mephistopheles, ‘The opera announced for 
Saturday is Linda di Chamouni, with Malle. Albani (first. time) 
as the heroine. On Tuesday Mdme. Adelina Patti makes her 
first appearance—as Rosina, in the Barbiere di Siviglia (of course). 


<=) ewe 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The prevalence of “light sopranos” has given to Lucia and 
La Sonnambula a place in advance of J/ Trovatore ; but whenever 
our old friend with the horrible plot comes to the front, the public 
are there with a hearty welcome. Thus it was on Saturday 
night, a full house greeting the familiar characters of Verdi's 
opera with all the warmth excited by recollections of past enjoy- 
ment. Lés extrémes se touchent, and the flavour of unmitigated 
horror appears to give the keenest delight. Mdlle. Tietjens was 
as powerful as ever in the character of Leonora, not a chance 
being lost of proving that she remains at the head’ of dramatic 
sopranos, with the rest, comparatively speaking, nowhere. In 
consequence of Mdme. Trebelli’s illness, the part of Azucena was 
undertaken, ata few hours’ notice, by Mdlle. Macvitz, who may 
fairly claim immunity from the censure due to whatever faults 
were apparent. The young contralto could not be expected to 
throw on the old gipsy’s character as readily as she “ made up” for 
the part, and we shall limit our remarks to a record of the 
promising manner in which some of Azucena’s music was rendered. 
Signor Mongini sang ‘‘ Ah! si ben mio,’ and declaimed ‘ Di 
quella pira” in his best style, adding thereby to the meagre list 
of successes achieved by him during the present season. An 
uproarious encore appropriately followed the robust tenor's 
vigorous effort. ‘The Conte di Luna was Signor del Puente, who 
sustained the part with much credit, and showed himself a capable 
and useful artist. Wanting a clear and resonant voice, this 
gentleman may not take the highest position, but his intelligence 
and general qualifications cannot fail to make him valuable. The 
opera was given with smoothness and efficiency throughout. 

Madame Trebelli’s illness caused the substitution of Lucia for 
Semiramide on Monday night; but on ‘Tuesday the popular 
French contralto was able to take part in Marta, which pleasant, 
melodious work had been chosen for the rentrée of Signor 
Campanini. ‘The Italian tenor, whose advent last season gave 
rise to hopes not wholly justified by results, met with a hearty 
welcome, and the encouraging cheers of the house stimulated 
him to really painstaking efforts. Signor Campanini is not 
always alike, being sometimes as perfunctory as he is at other 
times zealous. The zealous fit was on him last Tuesday, and the 
consequence was success of a marked description. His voice, 
though not in perfect order, fell short of that desirable state only 
a little way, and on no former occasion has Signor Campanini 
used it with greater effect. The keynote of good fortune was 
struck in Lionel’s first cantabile, ‘Solo, profugo,” which well 


served to show the artist’s voice and ‘style, and thence to the ° 


end he had the applause of the house at command. Nobody 
will accuse the Fates of injustice because of this. Signor 
Campanini may not be a phenomenal tenor, but, as tenors go, it 
is no small thing to have in him one whose agreeable voice, 
artistic phrasing, and spirited acting recall, if they do not 
absolutely repeat, the excellences of a richer operatic time. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that ‘‘ M’appari” was encored with 
enthusiasm, ‘The Marta of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, the Nancy of 
Madame Trebelli, the Plumket of Signor Agnesi, and the Tristan 
of Signor Borella are too well known for comment. ‘‘ Qui sola 
vergin rosa” (Mdlle. di Murska) and the ‘‘ Beer song” (Signor 
Agnesi) received the usual encore, and the performance, as a 
whole, was satisfactory. 





CorENHAGEN.—A new opera, Zhe Corsican, by E. Hartmann, has 
been produced, but with only moderate success. M. Gounod’s Fausi, 
on the contrary, has proved a trump-catd for the management of the 
Theatre Royal, and draws crowded houses every time it is played. 

Municu.—A most impressive performance of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Passion Music according to St. .!atthew was recently given by the 
Mu-ical Academy. ‘The solo singers were Mesdames Diez and Mangstl, 
Herren Vogl, Niklittschek, and Fr. Thomas, 
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MACREADY. 


One more “ well-graced actor” has quitted this life’s stage, 
William Charles Macready, the traditions of whose genius 
survive now only in the person of his disciple, Mr. Phelps. In 
the eighty-first year of his age, full of fame, a favourite in both 
hemispheres, a true translator of Shakesperian idea, the last, it 
may be said, of his generation, this master of a most difficult and 
envied art, who had long resigned his place upon the boards to 
younger aspirants, but who had gathered laurels sufficient for 
any ambition in that particular sphere, passed away on Sunday. 
With him, it may almost be added, dies a type and a school. 
His career, like that of so many others belonging to the pro- 
fession of the sock and buskin, was, in the beginning, crowded 
with chances, accidents, and vicissitudes. His father could 
scarcely claim any rank above that of an itinerant manager, but 
he gave the son, nevertheless, a public-school training, intending 
him, after Rugby, for Oxford. But affairs went badly at the 
time with the Macreadys, and, fortunately for our tragic drama, 
William Charles was compelled to wear its mask. His earliest 
appearance was as Romeo; his latest, if we remember aright, was 
in the same character, when, after formally retiring, he gave his 
services for the benefit of an old friend. The one performance, at 
17, was at Birmingham ; the other, at 60, was in Church Street, 
Marylebone. Then, with Kean and Kemble as rivals, and 
inexperience to embarrass him, he fought his uphill way; was 
compelled to sit outside the gates of Shakespere, and satisfy 
himself with the mediocrity of Sheridan Knowles ; had to sustain 
parts which he despised ; and yet pushed his way as actor, as 
manager, a8 a chieftain on the stage, until, with precocious 
temerity, he had two of the principal theatres in London upon 
his hands, and, of course, was stranded among complications. 
These determined him upon a professional enterprise in the 
United States. ‘[wice, indeed, he visited that region, that 
second Russia, the paradise of fortune-hunting singers and 
players. Once, it will be remembered, in 1849, owing to an 
outburst of jealousy on the part of Mr. Forrest at New York, 
there was a desperate riot at the Astor Opera House in that 
city, when the military had to be called out, and twenty-two 
persons were killed, besides many wounded. Few men of his 
class, abroad or at home, were more popular ; few had higher 
honours lavished upon them, William Charles Macready 
maintained from first to last the dignified reputation which he 
invariably claimed for the drama and its representatives, and 
these in his death have endured an irreparable loss. His, too, 
was a long life of ardent work. Professionally, he originally 
appeared in 1810; professionally, he was last seen in 1851, at the 

aymarket—forty years and more of untiring energy. ‘Then 
he took his farewell, impersonating Macbeth ; and, as we have 
ee, with the exception of Mr. Phelps, he left no 
Shakesperian successor, unless we allow his opinion of the 
younger Kean to have been a prejudice, and his overlooking 
of Mr. Anderson a mistake. All literature, all art, all fashion, 
crowded to the farewell of the grand actor who had burst from 
the fetters of Orestes, of William Tell, and of Caius Gracchus, 
to be a breathing Hamlet, a Lear, a Macbeth, a Richard, and a 
Cesar, on the stage. When the curtain descended that night— 
February 26, 1851—at Drury Lane, the public knew that a 
bright star of the drama had disappeared. Macready then said, 
and with truth, that he was retiring in perfect consciousness of 
vigour and intelligence ; he preferred to quit the scene before 
his honours faded upon it ; he would not prolong his endeavours 
until time had rendered them abortive. So thus in the maturity, 
not in the decay of his powers, William Charles Macready 
saluted the public, of which he was an acknowledged favourite, 
for, with one exception, we think, the last time; that is to say, 
upon the theatrical stage—the field of his triumphs. For only a 
few days later there was gathered around him such a concourse 
of keen and yet congratulatory critics as might have made any 
man proud—Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, and John Forster 
among them. ‘lhis man had fought his way through a strife in 
which invidious feelings abounded. His earlier career was 
exclusively provincial; Kean saw his début, and spoke of it 
kindly. Kemble and Young, when he threw down his gauntlet 
at Covent Garden, were almost exclusive favourites of the town. 
T'wo patent theatres monopolised the Shakesperian drama, No 





new comers were permitted to trespass or poach, and thus 
Macready became at first a Rob Roy, a Mirandola, a Virginius ; 
but he speedily had his revenge. He took, with much pecuniary 
detriment to himself and others, the two patent theatres already 
spoken of. He assumed the costumes of Shakespeare. He 
studied in Paris ; he practised in America; and upon returning 
home, lived down envy itself. His regretted, though not 
unexpected, death certainly magks an era in our dramatic annals, 
It will be followed, no doubt, D¥ many criticisms from admirers 
and depreciators; since, thirty years ago, there was a war of 
opinions around this venerable name: on the one side it was 
asserted that he represented ‘legitimacy ;”’ on the other, that 
he was the personification of an obsolete style. Apart from 
this controversy ; an admission must be made. Like many other 
actors, Macready could rarely bear a rival near his throne ; 
wandering from theatre to theatre he was almost perpetually 
surrounded by puppets, reserving the real stage for himself. 
Still, allowing for these frailties of that ambition, always, in this 
peculiar department, so tenacious and jealous, we shall miss, 
with him, a host of brilliant associations. Macready, moreover, 
was not altogether a man of the past; of the “high and palmy 
days,” concerning which he used to speak; he constituted, 
rather, a link between the older and the newer styles of his art. 
Like most actors, he regarded his predecessors with respect: but, 
unlike most actors, he submitted to no conventional laws ; hence 
he made his art his own, and surprised many a secret of 
expression and action, which helped to create his fame. Rarely 
did he descend to a stage trick; seldom did he stoop to the 
hollow traditions of “the wing;” he thought, indeed, that 
acting required personal genius, and what genius he had—which 
was not small—he threw into his labour. It was a favourite 
saying of his, “I want to illustrate, not a type, but an 
individuality.” He resisted the temptation to emulate the 
declamatory triumphs of the Kembles, and endeavoured in a 
play, however romantic or tragic—not that he invariably 
succeeded—to speak, in some degree, as a man of the ordinary 
world. When he said that he “spoke blank verse like domestic 
conversation” he boasted of that which is impossible ; still the 
tendency was in the right direction. He never lost the spirit of 
the poetry he was uttering ; he never missed the idiosyncracy 
of the character he was representing; he always studied the 
meaning of his author, no matter to what date or country 
belonging ; and he toiled, indefatigably, with a true fidelity, in 
his vocation. We need not speak of this as an utterly unselfish 
love of the drama. All artists love to see themselves—or their 
genius, which is the same thing—reflected in their works. So, 
in the arrangement of a play, the whole picturesque and dramatic 
elements, the entire light of the drama, indeed, centred round 
and radiated from Macready’s own voice and person. Yet he 
never distorted texts for his individual advantage: he would not 
spoil a rival's ‘ point” unless it clashed with his own; he 
seldom flashed with impetuous inspirations, but he sustained his 
acting with a steady power possessed by few of his contempo- 
raries. In endeavouring thus to appreciate the octogenarian 
actor's merits and demerits, we trust we have kept in view the 
salient characteristics of his professional career ; yet there are a 
few words remaining to be said concerning the singular latent 
vein of quaint and pungent humour visible, sometimes, even 
through his tragedy, occasionally mingled with a tone of 
sarcasm, and now and then breaking out even in such imper- 
sonations as those of Joseph Surface, Mr. Oakley, and Benedict— 
three very different personages, as will be admitted, But now 
this veteran has gone from among us, and, as we have said, 
there is only one to emulate, while probably there are none to 
replace him. Whatever may be the opinions of those who survive 
him as to his place amongst English actors, their sentiment now 
will, undoubtedly, be of one kind—the sentiment of a grateful 
memory for a man who rendered such high service to his art. 


Darasvapt.— The programme of the -last Philharmonic Concert for 
this season included Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s “ Frithlingssymphonie ;” 
Castel’s overture to Semiramis; and Franz von Holstein’s overture to 
Der Haideschacht. Mdlle. Schutz played a “ Nocturne” by Chopin, 
and an * Etude” by Stephen Heller. Herr Meyer sang the grand air 
from the first act of Mozart’s Jdomeneo 
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EXHIBITION CONCERTS. 


The interesting and instructive concerts given daily in Albert 
Hall, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, and in association with Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, continue to sustain the high character 
established at first. During the past week a good deal of attrac- 
tive music has been performed. In the earlier programmes were 
Weber's fine overture to Oberon, Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
(No. 1), ‘‘ The Dance of Reapers,” from Sullivan’s music to The 
Tempest, and the overture to Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito, the 
opera written for the Emperor Leopold's coronation in 1791. We 
have but rare chances of hearing the last-named work, although 
in point of grace and beauty it is one of Mozart's best orchestral 
pieces; and Mr. Barnby satisfactorily carries out the promise of 
his prospectus when he presents amateurs with music so long and 
undeservedly neglected. ‘The May-day programme was very 
fittingly chosen. It began with Méhul’s overture to Za Chasse 
de Jeune Henri, brightest and most picturesque of hunting pieces. 
This work, too, is rarely heard, for reasons which those who, on 
Thursday, listened to its merry strains, full of the animation and 
freedom of nature, were by no means able to appreciate. Next 
came Hiller’s Symphony in E minor, with the motto, “It must 
soon be spring.” We had something to say about this elaborate 
and interesting work when it was produced at the Crystal Palace, 
and it will be enough now to state that renewed acquaintance led 
to enhanced pleasure. The esteemed Professor of Cologne has 
produced little more worthy of the reputation he enjoys than the 
Symphony which depicts the conflict between stern winter and 
genial spring. This was followed by Julius Rietz’s Lustspiel 
overture —a work full of interest, and productive of a desire to 
know more about its composer. Rietz has written several orches- 
tral symphonies, and we hope that Mr. Barnby will enable 
English amateurs to make the acquaintance of one or more of 
them during the series of concerts. Mdlle. Gips, a soprano of 
promise, gave variety to some of the week’s concerts by her 
rendering of, among other things, a song by Schumann, and 
Rossini’s “‘ Di piacer.” ‘The works performed this week have in- 
cluded Herold’s P’ré aux Clercs overture, Mozart’s Symphony in 
D, and his Concerto for piano in C (No. 14), played by Mr. W. 
H. Thomas, to whose performance we shall return. 

—_-o-—— 
SIGNOR AND MDME. GUSTAVE GARCIA IN 
DEVONSHIRE. 

There was a large and fashionable attendance at Signor 
Gustave Garcia’s benefit concert, at the Northernhay Rooms. The 
et, ge was varied and inviting. Signor Garcia has been 

nown in Devonshire for years as a successful teacher of music, 
and the choir consisted principally of his pupils. The manner 
in which they acquitted themselves reflected equal credit upon 
the talent of the instructor and the aptitude of his pupils. ‘They 
sang with spirit and precision, and although their powers at times 
were severely taxed, there was hardly a hitch in any of their 
performances. ‘Their best effort was Gounod’s part-song, “ Go, 
lovely Rose.” It was beautifully rendered, and nothing could be 
more telling than the careful attention to the contrasts of light 
and shade. ‘The feature of the evenirg, however, was the singing 
of Mdme. Garcia. ‘This lady possesses a voice of great power, 
richness of tone and flexibility, added to which she has a charm- 
ing style. She first gave Benedict's “‘ Rock me to sleep,” a beauti- 
ful air, which she rendered with exquisite taste and feeling. The 
canzona, ‘Siam iti,’ by Gounod, gave her an opportunity of 
displaying her remarkable powers in a totally different line. In 
both these Mdme. Garcia was encored. One of the prettiest 
pieces was the Spanish duet, “La Jota,” by Yradier, sung by 
Signor and Mdme. Garcia, and enthusiastically re-demanded. 
Signor Garcia gave Verdi's romanza, * Eri tu,” from Un Ballo in 
Maschera, and Rossini’s tarantella, ** La Danza.” He possesses a 
powerful tenor voice, and uses it with the skill of a master. 
Both songs were warmly applauded. One of the Signor’s pupils 
displayed her powers as a soloist, and was very successful. 
She sang Rossini’s “Selva opaca,” with taste and expression, 
profiting by the excellent training she had received, Mr. G. 
Hirtzel gave “ Abraham's Request,” by Gounod, very effectively. 
Miss Smith played two solos on the pianoforte—the Study, in A 
minor, by 'Thaiberg, and Chopin's * Grand Valse,” No, 6, Op. 








42. Signor Garcia himself conducted, and he wielded the batén 
with the power of a finished practician. Mr. Osmond, organist 
of St. Mary’s Church, Torquay, was the accompanist. Signor 
Garcia may be congratulated upon his success, for the audience 
dispersed thoroughly pleased and charmed with the evening's 
entertainment. 


—v” 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


An agreeable variety has been imparted to the programme of 
this theatre by the revival of Daniel Terry's popular dramatic 
adaptation of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Guy Mannering, which, 
chiefly through its association with the original music composed 
for the play by Sir Henry Bishop, has kept possession of the stage 
for more than half a century. Besides awakening a host of old 
memories among the elder portion of the audience, this three-act 
musical drama, representing a kind of dramatic entertainment 
utterly unknown to the modern play-going generation, should 
attract attention for the general care bestowed on the reproduction 
and the efficiency of the principal performers. The songs which 
fall to the share of Miss Annie Sinclair as Julia Mannering are 
rendered with much taste and feeling, and “ Tell me, my heart,” 
introduced on the authority of several of her predecessors, gained 
a well-merited encore. Miss Alice Cook, as Lucy Bertram, gives 
the traditional ballad, ‘‘ Oh, slumber, my darling,” with appro- 
priate simplicity ; and Mr. F. Wood, as Henry Bertram, renders 
effective assistance in the ‘“‘ Echo duet,” and in the song, ‘' Be 
mine, dear maid.” The gipsy, Gabriel, has a very fitting repre- 
sentative in Mr. Aynsley Cook, who would probably justify his 
interpretation of “The Wolf” by a reference to the repetition 
which the audience instantly demanded ; and the glee and chorus, 
‘‘ The Chough and Crow,” receives a very adequate interpretation 
from the vocal portion of the company. Mr. H. Sinclair is a 
characteristic Dandie Dinmont, though we can hardly afford to 
spare ** Without a companion what's life but a death ;” and Mr. 
Lionel Brough as the pedantic Dominie Sampson, Mr. H. R. 
Teesdale as Colonel Mannering, and Mrs. H. Leigh as Meg 
Merrilees, satisfactorily fill up the remainder of the cast. The 
new operatic extravaganza of Martha maintains its position as an 
amusing afterpiece. 

——0——— 


THE LATE MR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


In appropriate recognition of the many services rendered by the 
late Mr. Augustus Harris to lyric art, during his long connection 
with the management of he Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, Mr. Gye, as we have already stated, has granted the free 
use of that establishment for a special performance, which is 
arranged to take place on Wednesday, May 21, for the benefit of 
the family of that much-lamented gentleman, Although snatched 
away at a comparatively early age, Mr. Harris must not be 
supposed to have left in necessitous circumstances those towards 
whom he always displayed the utmost care and affection ; but 
the proposed benefit will partake more of the nature of a 
memorial, preserving a recollection of the indefatigable zeal and 
artistic care which he has displayed for more than a quarter of a 
century in his responsible position as stage manager. All the 
members of the Royal Italian Opera Company have, we under- 
stand, spontaneously offered their services, and that distinguished 
vocalist, Mdme. Adelina Patti, will, we have little doubt, on her 
arrival in England, offer her invaluable aid. Many members of 
the English theatres will, we anticipate, be equally anxious to 
proffer assistance, less for the reason that any additional attrac- 
tion will be required, than for the reason that ov will generally 
feel this mark of respect is fairly due to a truly honourable and 
kindly-hearted gentleman, with whom most of them have come 
into agreeable contact during some portion of their professional 
career. A crowded house may be confidently anticipated on the 
occasion, not merely in consideration of the strong claims upon 
public attention possessed by the one who has been so abruptl 
taken from us, but in remembrance of those he has left behind, 
whom he so assiduously and affectionately regarded, and by 
whom he was so dearly and so deservedly beloved.—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


Under this title the London public will make the acquaintance 
of atroop of real negro minstrels, whose musical performances 
are destined to take a prominent position among the attractions 
of the season. ‘The “ Jubilee Singers” are a band of black 
vocalists—four males, and seven females—nearly all of them 
emancipated slaves. They are students connected with Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, one of seven chartered insti- 
tutions established in the United States by the American 
Missionary Association, “‘ aiming to give the freedmen a higher 
and Christian education, so that the most gifted among them can 
be fitted to become the teachers and the leaders of their race in 
America, the West India Islands, and Africa.” For the past 
year and a half they have been giving their entertainment in the 
Northern States, and the object of their voyage across the 
Atlantic is to raise money enough to build a “ jubilee hall,” the 
first permanent building of Fisk University, for which, £14,000 
are required, and of which sum £8,000 have been already secured. 
The private concert, given at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who briefly explained 
the purpose of the professional visit, more than justified the 
recommendations with which the “Jubilee Minstrels” come 
accredited. In the presence of a fashionable audience, these negro 
vocalists with their simple minstrelsy, produced an effect which 
not one among the assemblage is likely soon to forget. ‘The 
hushed attention and the frequently moistened eye were perhaps 
to be regarded as more valuable tributes to the power they 
exercised than the unusually vehement plaudits which invited a 
repetition of nearly every piece set down in the programme. It 
may be safely asserted that nothing like the plantation songs of 
these “ Jubilee Singers” has been before heard in this country. 
Their rich, clear, bell-like tones, the eminently sympathetic 
quality of their voices, and the perfect, rhythmical flow of their 
melodies, however broken and seemingly irregular the movement 
of the music, will command unqualified admiration ; and, while 
the connoisseur will note with interest some of the peculiarities 
of these simple compositions, the most ordinary auditor will 
derive an enjoyment from hearing the “ Jubilee Singers,’ which 
will at least afford the Juxury of an entirely new sensation. 
Yesterday afternoon they went to Argyll Lodge, aud there 
performed before a distinguished party, which included the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 
and Dean Stanley. While the entertainment was proceeding the 
Queen came to the Lodge, and the Minstrels had the honour of 
singing several songs before her. Her Majesty expressed grati- 
fication with what she heard. 


—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Barbe-Bleue, La Grande Duchesse, and Perrenche produced, and 
all repeated, during the last week, brought our season to a close. 

Of the Barbe-Bleue what can I say? ‘There was a crowded 
house on each occasion of its performance, the music toujours 
Offenbach, was indifferently rendered by the orchestra. Madame 
Champenois, however, sang the couplets in the second act with 
taste and spirit, and elicited hearty applause. M. Fronty, pour 
ses adieu, had to respond to three recalls after the scene from 
Hamlet. It is a pity that the story of Blue Beard has been so 
mutilated to serve the purposes of an opera, Fancy the tale of 
one’s youth without a Sister Ann! No!—it’s too bad! And the 
morale of the piece !!! 

La Grande Duchesse, played twice, went very well. M, Laurent 
was Fritz; but Madame Geraldine, as the Grande Duchesse, 
over-acted the part. 

For the last night of the season the production of a new opéra- 
comique, in one act, “par deux amateurs de la ville,” produced 
some effect. The title is Perrenche, which, translated into 
English, is Periwinkle (a flower); botanically, Vinca Major ; 
vulgarly, Periwinkle, the latter suggesting the 5 p.m. “tea-time” 
of one’s early youth, when such were partaken of by means of a 
brass pin and a sharp twist of the wrist outwards—subsequent 
dyspepsia, (possibly augmented by the recapitulation of the story 
of Blue Beard, with a Sister Ann,) making a jinale in the shape 
of the exhibition of tongues to the family » orb and the curtain 





falling on “The powder to be taken at bed-time.’—(N.B., in jam.) 
But “‘ revenous } non moutons!”—* Perrenche” is the name of a 
young lady deserted by her nurse in a wood, and laid by that 
virtuous person on a cluster of periwinkles (the flower, not the 
shell-fish!). She was found there by a farmer, and she hag 
arrived at twenty years of age when the piece begins. Of course 
the farmer has a son who loves her, and there is a villain who 
wants her for her money, and her father turns up in the 
shape of a millionaire. However, the farmer’s son ‘claims her 
for his own,” obtains her, and, I suppose, “ they live happily ever 
after.” Mdlle. Noaille took the part of “Perrenche,” and sang 
the music with much taste. She was in better voice than I have 
previously heard her, and was especially good in a little chansonette, 
“Un berger disait 4 Collette.” M. Kinnel was the philanthropic 
farmer, and M. Lodéve (a most useful member of the Boulogne 
troupe), the son; while Baptiste, the villain, was represented by 
M. Gérald. Altogether, Perrenche, ‘* opéra-comique” as it is 
styled, consists of nothing but a lot of waltzes and familiar airs 
strung together, Being, however, “‘ native talent,” it was 
naturally much applauded. ‘To-morrow we have a representation 
** au benefice de M, et Dames des cheurs,” when “ spectacle and con- 
cert” will be given. Next week I hope to send you a résumé of 
the last season. 

You will be pleased to hear that your compatriot, the English 
doctor, Sydney Chater, has been at length dubbed a Doctor by 
the French Government for his services during the late war, and 
is now * licensed to practice as a physician among English and 
French.” 5. C, 

anccgcmaien 
ROSSINI'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The Parisian correspondent of the Fanfulla gives some inte- 
resting particulars concerning the unpublished works of Rossini, 
just sold by his widow to Mr. Grant. The entire collection 
numbers 150 pieces. The original character and satirical turn of 
mind of the maestro are evidenced in the titles of several of them, 
which were composed for himself and a few friends. A great many 
of the pieces, in fact nearly all, are for the piano. The following 
are some of the titles :—‘‘ Spécimen de mon temps et de l'avenir,” 
a parody on the Wagnerian style. Into this piece Rossini has thrown 
all his power and knowledge. ‘La Pésarése,” a characteristic 
piece of dance-music, in recollection of his birth-place ; “ La 
Couronne d@’ Italie,” a fanfare on his nomination as Commander of 
that order ; “ Le Regatte Veneziane” and “‘ La Lagune de Venise,” 
two elegant pieces dedicated by Rossini to the city in which he 
experienced his first triumphs and his first disappointments ; “ La 
Nuit de Noél;” ‘* Adieu 2 la Vie,” on a single note; “‘ Valse 
lugubre,” a piece which brings tears into the eyes of those who 
hear it; “Un mot Paganini,” the only violin piece in the 
collection ; two original albums, the one bearing the title of Les 
Mendiants, aud containing four pieces : ** Les Figues” (“* Me voilz, 
Madame”), “ Les Amandes” (“ Minuit sonne, bon soir, Madame”), 
“ Les Noisettes” (‘* A ma petit chienne”), and “ Les Raisins” (‘‘ A 
ma petite peruche”); the other is called “Les hors-d’euvre,” and, like 
the first, contains four pieces, the first names of which are 
‘‘ Cornichons,” “ Beurre,” ‘“ Radis,’’ and “ Crevettes ;” ‘ Ultimo 
ricordo,” a romance written by Rossini a week before his death, 
and dedicated to his wife ; 24 pieces entitled “ Riens,” but suffi- 
cient in themselves to make the reputation of a composer and a 
pianist ; ‘I Titani,” a piece for four basses, performed in 1868 ; 
the ‘Inno a Napoleone III,” performed ‘ with cannon,” at the 
Exhibition of 1867 ; the already celebrated, but still unpublished 
‘+ Tarentella” for pianoforte ; a ‘‘ Memento, homo,” said to be a 
masterpiece ; ‘‘ La passeggiata,” for four voices ; other pieces with 
eccentric titles such as ; “ Mon prélude hygiénique du matin,” “ La 
valse 4 l’huile de ricin,” and “ Un petit train de plaiser comico- 
imitatif.” Lastly there is a piece, “alla Offenbach,” written 
exclusively for the fore-finger and little-finger, 
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MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


Madame Christine Nilsson made her first appearance for the season at Her 
Majesty's Opera on Tuesday evening, and was honoured with a greeting as enthu- 
siastic as the most admired of singers could possibly expect or desire. How 
great a favourite the Swedish lady has been for some years with the English 
public need hardly be stated; and had there been any doubt of it that doubt 
would have been set at rest on Tuesday, when every phrase and passage that 
came from the lips of the songstress was listened to with eager interest, and 
applauded in proportion by an audience that crowded the house in every part. 

The opera selected for the occasion was the Faust of M. Gounod, who, with 
this one work, which enjoys, and deservedly, a world-wide reputation, has, 
alone among French composers, been able to make head against the Bellinis, 
Donizettis, Verdis, &c., whose compositions, for years too many to count, have 
in a great degree monopolised our Italian lyric stage. Margaret has always been 
one of Madame Nilsson’s favourite characters; and though her delineation difters 
in many respects from that of other artists of renown, it exhibits characteristics 
which may fairly challenge criticism on the strength of what, on the whole, must 
be regarded as un original conception. ‘True, it seems to many to be rather the 
Margaret of Ary Schefter than the Gretchen of the German poet ; but in being so 
it more uniformly consorts with the idea of the character as set forth in M. 
Gounod’s expressive and fascinating music, Judged from this point of view, 
the Margaret of Madame Christine Nilsson is perfect in its way ; while. judged 
from no matter what point of view, it is, from beginning to end, a highly- 
finished performance. 

Madame Nilsson’s voice, on Tuesday, was in first-rate condition, and 
none of the striking points were missed. That the liveliest impression was 
created by the brilliant air in which, attracted by the jewels, the innocent 
Gretchen is for the first time awakened to a sense of vanity, will be taken for 
granted. This was encored with the utmost warmth and unanimity. 

Signor Campanini played Faust; the Mephistopheles was Signor Castle- 
mary, a new comer, of whom we shall take another opportunity to speak ; 
Mdlle. Macvitz was the Siebel, Mdlle. Bauermeister the Martha, and Signor 
Mendioroz gave one of the very best representations we have witnessed of the 
character of Valentine. The general performance, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, was excellent throughout. 


——— (: 
TIETJENS’ THIRD LEONORA. 
(From the “Daily Telegraph.”) 

The announcement that Mdlle. Tietjens would appear “ for the 
first time at Her Majesty's Opera ” as the Leonora of La Favorita; 
that Fernando would be represented by a new tenor, Signor 
Aramburo; and that Donizetti’s fine work would have all the 
advantage of a new amise-en-scéne, attracted a large audience to 
Drury Lane last Thursday week. As the public have recently 
been accustomed to strange tenors, and fine stage effects are no 
novelty, it is fair to assume that the crowd came together, for the 
most part, to witness Mdlle. Tietjens’ assumption of her third 
Leonora, Had the Fates been endowed with foresight they 
would assuredly have given the name of Leonora to the grand 
artist who, in Jl Trovatore and Fidelio, has borne it for many 
years with a success not often surpassed in the annals of lyric 
drama. Mdlle. Tietjens might well have been content with the 
renown accruing from her achievements as the heroine of Verdi 
and of Beethoven ; but there remained the Leonora of Donizetti, 
and, though the time was somewhat late, she determined upon 
adding it to her list. That determination last Thursday week 
saw carried out with a success which not only justified the artist’s 
confidence in her resources, but also showed how surpassing 
talent can neutralize the force of disadvantages impossible to 
remove, ‘There never could have been a question of Mdlle. 
‘Tietjens’ vocal and dramatic success in the part, whatever doubts 
were entertained as to minor matters. She is always the great 
singer, whose noble voice and exalted style become more striking 
by contrast with the abounding “light sopranos” of the present 
time, And she is always the great dramatic artist, to whom 
belong the classic réles of opera, and who, in them, reigns 
supreme. Thus qualified, the assumption of Donizetti's Leonora 
was an easy task, and its success a foregone conclusion. Know- 
ledge of this fact gave extra warmth to the cheers with which 
Maile. ‘Tietjens was received, and placed the “ house” in perfect 
sympathy with her efforts. It can hardly be necessary to dwell 








upon the manner in which Leonora’s music was rendered. 
Although not adapted to display Mdlle. Tietjens’ voice to the 
best advantage, that music afforded many an opportunity of 
showing her consummate vocal skill, and not a chance of the kind 
was wasted. From “0, mio Fernando” down to the least 
significant phrase of recitative, Mdlle. Tietjens did her work with 
a completeness none could gainsay, singing like a true artist, and 
winning an artist’s truest honours. 

But Mdlle. Tietjens’ chief success arose from the completeness 
and power with which she assumed the character of the unhappy 
heroine. From the time «en Leonora met Fernando in the 
palace gardens till she died in his arms at the foot of the 
cross, it was Leonora, and not Mdlle. Tietjens, who moved upon 
the stage, so completely did the artist identify herself with 
the part. Remarkable every way, the impersonation was in 
nothing more remarkable than in its skilful observaace of 
climax. Mdlle. Tietjens did not waste intensity in the earlier 
scenes, though she never fell short of their requirements. 
Effective at the moment when the anathema of the Church is 
hurled upon Leonora, she was yet more effective when Fernando 
repudiates, at the same time, his master’s favours and his king’s 
mistress. ‘The passionate, yet unexaggerated acting of Mdlle. 
Tietjens in this scene roused the house to enthusiasm ; but it was 
the last scene of all that showed the full extent of her powers, 
Nothing could have been more touching in its sense of utter 
desolation and inextinguishable love than the picture of Leonora 
as she reclined on the steps of the cross murmuring Fernando's 
name—nothing more startling in its anguish than her excla- 
mation when she hears him utter the irrevocable vow. ‘Thence 
to the end Mdlle. ‘lietjens was at her best, and the audience 
showed by every means in their power that they appreciated an 
effort of surpassing merit. ‘The Sonne of our great dramatic 
soprano will be a prominent feature in the annals of the season. 

—_Q— 
GUGLIELMO FUND. 


Signor Guglielmo, the author of ‘ The Lover and the Bird,” “ Sing 
me that Song again,” “La Camelia,” “‘ La Notte é bella,” “ ‘T’Amo,” 
and many other well-known musical compositions, had, till the year 
1864, always been able, with the income derived from his profession 
—that of a teacher of singing—to maintain himself and family in 
respectability and comfort, In that year his voice, unfortunately, gave 
way, his professional income rapidly declined, and he was practically 
left dependent upon the profits arising from the sale of his compositions, 
which profits in their turn declined, owing to his pecuniary inability 
suificiently to advertise. In the result he became embarrassed, and in 
1870) was compelled to mortage the most productive of his worke, to 
meet his then liabilities and immediate wants. In April, 1872, his 
misfortunes culminated in his becoming afflicted with a cancer in the 
mouth, from which, after much suffering, he died on the 20th of March, 
1873, leaving his widow and five children—viz., Ludovico, Gabriel, 
Charles, Violetta, and Claude—dependent upon the exertions of the 
eldest son, Ludovico, who has adopted his father’s profession, but whose 
income is wholly inadequate to such a burden, The Committee feel 
satisfied that the facts above stated only require to be brought to the 
notice of those who have long been familiar with Signor Guglielmo’s 
name as a teacher and composer of music, to enable them to procure 
the means of alleviating the present distressing condition of hia widow 
and children, The undermentioned gentlemen have agreed to act as 
a Committee for the purpose of raising and administering the fund :— 

Itudus I’, Pritchard, Esq. (Treasurer), 57, Granville Park, Black- 
heath ; Sir Julius Benedict; John Belcher, Jr. Esq. ; Geo. Cary, Esq. ; 
G. H. B. Hunt, Esq.; H. N. Lay, Esq., C.B.; C. Mackeson, Esq. ; 
David Nasmith, Esq.; E. H. Turpin, Esq. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the ‘ Guglielmo Fund,” 
atthe London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar Branch, to any 
member of the Committee, or as directed by either of the newspapers 
kindly aiding the Committee. C. R. MacCrymonr, Hon, Sec. 

4, Garden Court, Temple Bar. 


Srurreanr.—The eighth Subscription Concert of the Royal Chapel 


(Hofkapelle) was peculiarly modern in character. It started off with a 
novelty, a Concert-Overture, by Emil Naumann, to the tragedv ot 
Loreley. Another novelty was a Quartet composition, entitled “Na ‘ht- 
musik,” by Herr L. Stark, Professor at the Conservatory here. After 
this came Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto, played by Herr Wehrle. Herr 
Schittky sang a sacred air by Stradella, and songs by Schubert, Mcn- 
delssohn and Schumann. ‘The second part of the concert was filled up 
by Mendelgsohn’s Symphony in A minor. 
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SHAKESPERE’S DRAMAS AND MUSIC. 
By Rosert MusiIou.* 
(Concluded from page 291.) 

Hamlet’s “‘'To be or not to be” was transformed into an opera 
by: Max Maretzek (1843 and 1844); Buzzola; Boito; Faccio; 
Hignard (1868); and Ambroise ‘Thomas. The last Hamlet was 

roduced for the first time at the Grand Opera, Paris, on the 9th 

arch, 1868, The subject has been fashioned into an opera- 
book by Michel Carré and Jules Barbier as well as its nature 
would allow, The music contains many “sparks but no flame.” 
The reader will not have forgotten the great triumph achieved by 
Mdlle. Nilsson as Ophelia ; in fact, it was to her that the success 
of the opera was due. 

Of Macbeth there exist three operas. The first is by H. 
Chelard (1789—1861), and was produced on the 29th June, 1827, 
in Paris. A. Gathy, in the Universal Encyclopedia of Musical 


Knowledge, says of it: ** This work is a mixture of the French, 


grand opera style and that of German romantic opera. It 
contains too many harsh effects.”” In 1847 there appeared Verdi's 
Macbeth, and on the 16th November, 1857, at Berlin, Wilhelm 
Taubert’s. The latter’s was one of his best works. 

Of King Lear also there exist three operas, the composers 
being G. Verdi (1847), Schiwa, and Emil Sauvage. 

The Tempest was turned into an opera partly under its original 
title, and partly under that of The Island of Spirits. It was set 
as The Tempest by Adam Joseph Emmert, for Salzburg, in 1806 ; 
by Peter von Winter, for Munich, about 1800; by Johann 
Heinrich Rolle, Jacques Elie Fromenthal Halévy, for London, 
about 1840; and by Naprawnik, a Russian, in 1867. (otter’s 
book was mostly used for The Island of Spirits, It was set by 
Friedrich Fleischmann, 1796 ; by Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg, in 
1799; and by Friedrich Haak and Johann Friedrich Reichardt, 
in 1797. There is, also, an opera of this name by P. J. Riotte, 
and a four-act operetta by Joh. Daniel Hensel. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor was made the subject of an opera 
by Ditters von Dittersdorf, 1796 ; by Peter Ritter, 1794; and by 
Otto Nicolai, the last composer’s work being first produced in 
Berlin on the 9th March, 1849. A book founded on the same 
play, but under the name of Falstaff, was set by Atonio Salieri 
(Falstaff, ossia le tre Burle), 1798, Adolphe Adam, and Michael 
William Balfe. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream was transformed into an opera by 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (?), Ambroise Thomas, and Her- 
mann Behrens. 

We have a Merchant of Venice by Deffés; an Othello, by 
Rossini; a Beatrice et Beéneédict (Much Ado about Nothing), by 
Hector Berlioz, 1861 ; a Perdita, by C. Barbieri, and a Hermione, 
by Max Bruch, the two latter works being taken from the 
Winter's Tale. 

Under the title of Julius Cesar there are operas by A. Sartorio, 
Fr, Cavallo and Fr. Handel, though perhaps they do not owe 
much to Shakespere’s drama ; and, under the name of Corivlanus, 
by Fr. Cavallo; Giac, Anton. Perti; Att. Ariosti ; 
Nicolini ; Caldara ; and Lavigna, 1806. 

Nor have Shakespere’s dramas escaped having to pay a tribute 
to smaller musical compositions—interludes, and separate songs. 
This is not astonishing, for these things are treated in a more 
off-hand and flippant way than they ought to be. A composer 
fancies he has done enough in such cases if he has heaped up 
together a few odd-sounding chords—for example, a succession 
of diminished chords of the seventh, or languishing suspensions 
—forced them into some leg-moving rhythm, or other, and then 
stuck the whole in a “classical” form, “dug up” for the 
occasion, or not, as thecase may be ; of the latter, the ‘‘ gavotte” 
is becoming tolerably “‘ modern.” ‘The songs, as they are termed, 
are turned out with great rapidity, and the music to the drama, 
XYZ, is finished. It is applauded, and, after several perfor- 
mances, or, in the most favourable cases, after a voyage round 
the world, is laid up, ad acta, with its forefathers and brothers 
already assembled. That, however, the object of the music to a 
drama should be not merely to fill up pauses, but, as an integral 


and component part of the work, to impart animation to certain 
portions of it, and heighten the feeling exhibited in them, is a 
fact that only a very few seem to know or even to suspect, though 
the finest and most sublime specimen of this class of music— 
Beethoven’s ymont music—sometimes appears rather too 
familiar. 

Music to Romeo and Juliet was written by Georg Abraham 
Schneider (1770—1839), and first performed at Berlin on the 
14th January, 1821; by Wilhelm Freudenberg, in Wiesbaden ; 
Lefevre-Niedermeyer—director of a school for church music in 
Paris—who gave a private performance of his work in 1866 ; and 
by G. Mertel, in Erfurt, who had a duet, ‘“‘ It was the Nightingale 
and not the Lark,” out of what he had composed, publicly sung 
in that town on the 11th January of the present year. I know 
nothing further of his production, which, also, may possibly be 
an opera. 

Separate airs for interpolation into Zingarelli’s opera were 
written by Josef Wiegl, and into Bellini’s Crescentini (“ Kinzig 
Geliebte” and “Ich bin bereit”). There exists, too, a scena 
and aria (‘‘ Ecco la Tomba”) by Fr. Curschmann, Op. 6, to 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Macbeth is, perhaps, more abundantly supplied with music 
than any other of Shakspere’s works. Some was composed by 
Matthew Locke, 1672. Acccording to Schilling, Locke’s music 
was an opera, and its full title: Macbeth and the Tempest.* Carl 
David Stegmann (1779) likewise wrote music to this play, as did 
Fr, Andr. Holly ; Johann André (1741—1799) ; Aug. Friedrich 
Burgmiiller (1777); Fr. L. Seidel; J. Fr. Reichardt ; C. E. I. 
Weyse; Louis Spolft ; Julius Rietz; and H. Sitt. 

Music to Hamlet was written by J. D. Holland; Fr. Andr. 
Holly ; Herm. Hirschbach; Pierson (a Funeral March) ; and 
Vict. Jouciéres. 

For Lear J. Weigl wrote interludes, and Joh. André (1741— 
1799) other music. 

The Tempest was provided with music by Thomas Arne (1710 
—1778), and Wilhelm ‘Taubert. The latter wrote to an adap- 
tation of the play by Fr. von Digelstidt, and his music was 
performed for the first time in 1856 at Munich. There is some 
Tempest music by Arthur Sullivan also. 

Miihldorffer and Arthur Sullivan have written music to The 
Merchant of Venice; Galliard (Gaillard), C. W. Henning, Ignatz 
Ritter von Seyfried, and Hans von Biilow to Julius Cesar 
Julius Rietz and Robert von Hornstein to As You Like It; 
Johan André (1741—1799), and Julius Tausch (Op. 4) to Twel/th 
Night ; Friedrich von Flotow to The Winter’s Tale; Fr. Ludw. 
Seidel to Coriolanus; Georg Abraham Schneider to King John ; 
and Georg Abraham Schneider and Rotert Volkmann to Richard 
III. 

A goodly contingent of overtures has been furnished by various 
composers. Overtures to Romeo and Juliet have been written 
by Julius Hopfe, Louis Schlottmann (1864), Woldemar Bargiel, 
G. A. Macfarren, and Peter Tschaikowsky (1871) ; to Hamlet, by 
the Abbé Vogler, Alex. Malibran, Niels Gade (1861), Julius 
Hopfe, Alex. Stadtfeld, Jos. Joachim, Kaspar Jac. Bischoff, 
E. Bach, and G. A. Macfarren; to Macbeth, by Traug. Max. 
Eberwein, Heinefetter, Pearsall, and G. B. Bierey; to King 
Lear, by Hector Berlioz, Dumont, Flodoard, Geyer, Benedetto 
Maglione, Antonio Bazzini, Josef von Blumenthal, Mily von 
Balangrus, Balakireff and H. Schulz-Beuthen: to The Tempest, by 
Julius Benedict, Hagar, Georg Vierling, and Sterndale Bennett ; 
to Othello, by Carl Rheinthaler (1849), F. L. Ritter, A. W. 
Ambros, Wilhelm Taubert (1833), Wilhelm Claussen, and Carl 
Machts; to Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor, by Sterndale Bennett 
and Julius Hopfe; to Julius Czsar, by Robert Schumann and 
Hermann Hirschbach. Furthermore there is an overture by 
Dr. Julius Alsleben to Twelfth Night; by Josef Rheinberger to 
The Taming of the Shrew (for pianoforte, four hands) ; by Louis 
Ehlert to the Winter’s Tale; and by Robert Radecke to King 
John, 

Many persons—among others, Emil Naumann—believe Beet- 
hoven’s Coriolanus Overture to be written to Shakespere’s Corio- 
lanus. Such is not the case. It is written to the drama of the 
same name by Heinrich von Collin (1772—1811). 





*From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








* This is probably what Herr Musiol means by: Macbeth and the tempst. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


CHARLES HALLE'S 


Pinnoforte Recitals, 
R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 


j that the remaining Recitals of his Thirteenth Series will take place 
on the following Afternoons :— 
Fripay, May 16, 
Fripay, May 23, 
Fripay, May 30, 


THIRD RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 16, 1878. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





MR. 


Fripay, June 15, 


Fripay, June 6, 
Fripay, June 20, 


Programme. 
GRAND TRIO, in G major, Op. 112, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello J. Raff. 
Mr. Cuaries Hatix, Madame Norman-Nerupa, and Herr Daubert. 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone Beethoven, 
Mr, Cuar.es HALve. 
SONATA, in E flat major, No, 12, for pianoforte and violin 
Mr Cuartes Hate and Madame Norman-Nerupa. 
STUDIES, in C sharp minor, and A flat major, Op, 25, Nos, 7and 1, 
for pianoforte alone 


Mozart, 


Chopin, 
Mr. Caarves HAtir, 
QUARTET, in E flat major, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello Schumann, 
Mr. Cuar_es Hatix, Madame Norman-Nerupa, Herr Stravs, and Herr Davsgnr. 
Sofa Stalls, 7s. Balcony, 3s. Area, Is 
Tickets at Cuapret. and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street: Mircnett's, 33, Old Bond 
Street; OLLivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keitiu, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Hays’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 








NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD: 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


“ A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest to mankind.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublinary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of his 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—Jorning Post. 

“A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have ever come under our 
hands are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise."—Sunday 
Times. 

“We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.”— 
Literary World. 

‘* Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift's 
‘ Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”—Standard, 

*** Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction.”—Zcho. 

‘*« Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.” —Court Circular. 

“*, . . We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
hum-drum every-day life of ours.” —Lra, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, 





DEATH. 

On May the 2nd, at his residence, No. 19, College Green, Gloucester, 
James Henry Brown, Esq., for a quarter of a century Secretary to the 
Stewards of the Gloucester Musical Festival, aged 66 years. 


"TO CORRESPONDENTS. > 
E. J. H.—The verses next week. ‘Too Jate for this number, 
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1O many concerts day by day ask for notice, and more or 
less deserve it, that some must needs be overlooked. 
It often happens, too, that the irony of Fate decrees the 
worst treatment to those which, on their merits, should 
have the best. The noisy and intrusive gain, while the 
modest and retiring lose. So it is all the world over, and 
with reference to all human affairs. None the less, however, 
should we strive to redress the wrong, and now take 
prominent notice of some recent musical doings which 
passed unobserved and unrecorded in the rush of events. 

As far back as April 1, Herr Carl Deichmann gave an 
evening concert of much importance and attraction in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, assisted by the Crystal Palace 
orchestra and its conductor, Mr. Manns. Seldom has a 
programme of greater interest been presented to ‘an 
audience of classical tastes. It included J. S. Bach's 
Suite, in D major, the one distinguished from its companion 
in the same key by the violin solo that plays so conspicuous 
a part. A chance of hearing the old master’s orchestral 
works seldom comes, and Herr Deichmann could have pre- 
sented nothing more welcome in these days of revived 
interest concerning all that Bach wrote. The performance, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, was complete and efficient—Herr 
Deichmann himself playing the solo. Another feature of 
interest was Mozart's Concerto in E flat, for violin and 
orchestra—as a most attractive but strangely neglected 
work. When will our solo violinists recognize the 
fact that there are concertos worth playing besides 
those of Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn? ‘True, 
there may be few or none so adapted for effect ; 
but a real artist should not always shape his 
course towards the goal of his own aggrandisement. 
Something is due to art, and this fact Herr Deichmann 
recognized by bringing forward Mozart’s composition. He 
played it in the style natural to a first-class executant and a 
refined musician. The musicianship of the concert-giver 
was clearly shown by his MS. overture, Solitude—a work 
that deserves, and, indeed, requires to be heard again, in 
order that its full merit may appear. This remark applies, 
also, to a Concert-Stiick in F major, for violin and orchestra, 
wherein the clever composer shows a rare knowledge of the 
art of producing effects by legitimate means. If for these 
novelties alone, the concert deserved special mention, because 
it revealed a painstaking and conscientious composer in one 
of our very best resident violinists. Other things were 
done, but we must content ourselves with the mention of 
those more important. 
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Two concerts were given on April 29, by as many 
pianists of mark. Place & la dame, who was Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, an artist never to be mentioned without the 
respect due to great ability, and equal devotion to the 
highest interests of music. Miss Zimmermann collected 
her friends in the Hanover Square Rooms for the purpose 
of introducing to them a choice group of chamber compo- 
sitions, among which were prominent Mendelssohn’s Varia- 
tions for piano and ’ce/lo (Herr Daubert); an arrangement for 
piano, by the concert-giver, of Handel's little known, 
but most effective overture to Ariodante; and a Suite 
for piano, violin, and ’cello, which very ably set forth 
Miss Zimmermann’s ability as a composer. The 
last-named work consists of an Introduction, a Canon 
on the seventh, a Gavotte, Air, and the usual Gigue as a 
inale. With reference to all these movements, it may 
be said that they proved the thorough study Miss 
Zimmermann has made of the style of Bach and Handel’s 
day, and the rare faculty she possesses of throwing new 
matter into old forms. Another interesting feature at this 
concert was Brahms’ Pianoforte Quartet in G minor (Op. 
25), and yet another, Schubert’s Rondo for violin and piano. 
All the pianoforte music was played, as a matter of course, 
by Miss Zimmermann. What kind of rendering it received 
there can be no need to tell, looking at the recognition long 
since accorded to the artist’s skill. 

The second concert on the 29th ult. was given by M. 
Alexandre Billet, the justly-famous French pianist, who, 
with it, began a series of very attractive recitals upon the 
instrument of which he is so great a master. M. Billet 
was assisted by his countrymen, MM. Sainton and Paque, 
and together, these capital artists played Schumann's 
pianoforte Trio in F (Op. 80); a work that never fails to 
interest even when it fails to charm. ‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata has not often been heard to greater advantage 
than as performed by the concert-giver and M. Sainton. 
Both were thoroughly equal to the task, and each was 
worthy of the other. Dussek’s fine Sonata in O minor— 
not heard since it was first brought forward by Mdme. 
ArabellaGoddard at the Monday Popular Concerts—charmed 
every lover of the good old legitimate pianoforte school. 
Surely such music cannot permanently remain neglected by 
the mass of professors and amateurs. There must come 
a time when it will enjoy renewed popularity at any rate, it 
cannot die for good—no, bad and all. M. Billet concluded 
his programme with some small pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Field, and Brahms, whch, played to perfection, gave pro- 
portionate enjoyment. 

We make no apology for the foregoing late notices of 
things now some time passed. Such concerts are an honour 
to art—the salt which preserves the freshness and purity of 


our musical pabulum. 
—_—o——— 


R. HANS VON BULOW gave the first of his two 
promised “ Pianoforte Recitals ” on Monday afternoon, 

when the following was the programme :— 
_ ‘Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, in E flat, (L. v. Beethoven); Prélade et 
Fugue, pour l’Orgue, en si mineur. transcription pour piano de Liszt 
(J. S. Bach) ; Sonata, Op, 110, in A flat (L. v. Beethoven); “ Un 
Carnaval a Vienne, 5 Morceaux de Fantaisie, Op. 26—Allegro, Romance, 
Scherzino, Inter-mezzo, Finale (R. Schumann); a. Notturno, Op. 87, 
No. 2, in G; 6. Impromptu, Op. 36, in F sharp; c. ‘Tarantella, Op. 43 ; 
d, Valse, Op. 42 (F. Chopin) ; Venezia e Napoli, Canzone e Saltar- 
ello (F. Liszt),” 

St. James's Hall was crowded, and the performances of 
Dr. von Billow were applauded with enthusiasm. 











OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
_ Iris strange to English ears to hear that bagpipes are employed 
in Scotland to attract customers to public-houses, as one note from 
that instrument would be thought sufficient to drive the most con- 
firmed drunkard from the premises. Yet such is the case, and 
on Friday, at the Sheriff's Small Debt Court, Edinburgh, ‘Thomas 
M’Guire, mason, sued John Stuart, publican, for the following 
account :—‘* To keeping in order bagpipes, and furnishing reeds for 
the same for two years, from 8th March, 1871, at 1s. per week, 
£5 4s.; new bag for bagpipes, 8s., £5 12s," The pursurer stated 
that defender “"— a public-house, and made use of bagpipes to 
draw custom. ing constantly in requisition, the bagpipes 
required frequent repair, and Stuart engaged M’Guire to 
keep them in order. On the 8th ult., when M’Guire called on 
Stuart to reckon up the amount due for his services—namely, 
£5 12—a contra account was presented for whisky, reducing the 
claim to 18s. 6d, M’Guire contended that defender had no claim 
for the value of whisky supplied under the provisions of the 
Tippling Act. He admitted, nevertheless, that he had acknow- 
ledged his liability. The sheriff granted absolvitur. Possibly 
the music of bagpipes might be useful in England to arouse the 
drunken from their slumbers ; for Congreve, after observing that 
‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” adds— 
*T’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 
And as with living souls have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound.” 

A Scotch melody played on bagpipes would doubtless exercise as 
much or more effect on the lethargic sot as the stern command of 
the policeman, ‘ Move out of this,” even when aided by a kick 
in the ribs from a regulation boot. As a test to distinguish 
between the dying and the drunken, bagpipes would also be 
invaluable at a police-station. 


a , 
WELSH SONGS. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Referring to a notice inthe Sunday Times of three Welsh songs, 
I venture to explain that no original words to the melodies of the songs 
in question are known to exist. I cannot, therefore, plead guilty to the 
charge of “ divorce” brought against me, although, were I obliged to do 
80, I might with some reason cite Thomas Moore, Mrs. Hemans, and 
other illustrious examples in justification, This explanation is all the 
more necessary, inasmuch as Brinley Richards’ edition of the “ Songs 
of Wales” contains several instances similar to the three above-men- 
tioned. I have written English words to many of the songs to which no 
original Welsh words are extant. The melodies have been taken, by 
permission, from Miss Williams's collection, and are published by Mr. 
Brinley Richards for the first time in a complete form,—lI remain, Sir, 
yours obediently, Watrer Maynarp. 

New Club, Liverpool. 

Upon the recommendation of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Sir George J. Elvey, and Sir John Goss, the 
degree of Doctor in Music has been conferred upon Mr. C. G, 
Verrinder, Mus. Bac., Oxon., by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Cuartes HALLE has resumed his very interesting and 
instructive “ Pianoforte Recitals” at St. James's Hall, About 
these we have much to say: The “ Recitals were never more 
attractive than they are now, if only because they were never 
more full of novelty. 


THE “CHARACTER DIVER” EXPLAINED IN 
A PARAGRAPH. 

In giving an account of the manners and customs of one of the 
planets, the author of ‘‘Another World” advances some peculiar 
theories on the subject of education, In that world it seems that 
“it is thought better to diminish moral evil by extirpating 
faults in the child rather than by punishing crimes in the 
man.” A notable example is given in the appointment of certain 
officers called “ character-divers,” men of great discrimination, their 
duties, distinct from those of the preceptors, being to ‘‘ dive” into 
the characters of children, to discover early faults, and eradicate the 
seed germ before it has had time to develope its virus, and develope 
serious faults, and perhaps crime. 


~~~ 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Tue third concert for the second season of the Belgrave Minstrels was 
held on the 24th ult., by invitation of Mrs. Charles Fane, at her 
residence, 7, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. A large circle attended to 
hear these amateur performers, who were most ably conducted by M. 
Francesco Berger, Mr, Morant giving valuable aid on his harmonium, 
as also solos on the concertina and zither. Mr. E. A. Tietkens’ solo, 
“In native worth,” accompanied by pianoforte and harmonium, was 
beautifully sung. A duet, from one of Handel’s Italian operas, was 
very well and effectively rendered by Miss Henrietta Palmer and Mr. 
Theoley. Mrs, Buckton’s solo, “ Nacqui all’ affauno,” from Rossini’s 
Cenerentola, was greatly admired, as was the celebrated trio from 
Guillaume Tell, sung by three amateurs. Colonel Stracey gave “ ‘The 
Stirrup Cup” in excellent style, The music was greatly applauded. 


Miss AGNes ZimMeRMANN gave her annual concert on ‘Tuesday 
evening, when she repeated her clever classical Suite for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, with its “canon on the 7th,” and Gigue. The 
Gigue was encored. Anarrangement of Handel’s overture to Ariodante, 
as a pianoforte solo, proves Miss Zimmermann’s aptitude and enterprise 
in the scholastic department of her art. Brahms’ pianoforte quartet in 
G minor was a bonne bouche. The other executants included Herr 
Strauss, Herr Daubert, and Mdme. Norman-Néruda. 


Stexor Opoarpo Barri gave a ballad concert in St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday week. Some songs were sung which pleased greatly, 
as, for example, the concert-giver’s “ Love’s golden past,” well rendered 
by Miss Helen D’Alton, and unanimously redemanded ; Mrs. Philips’s 
“Sleep, baby darling,” in which Madame F. Lancia displayed her 
usual artistic talent, and was encored ; and Sullivan’s “ Little maid of 
Arcadee,” beautifully sung by Miss Wynne, who also obtained a * bis.” 
Other pieces well received were Barri’s ‘‘ Mizpah,” sung by Signor 
Federici (recalled) ; Campana’s “ Vivere e Godere,” capitally given by 
Signor Caravoglia (recalled); and Barri’s “ At Last,” sung by Malle. 
Victoria Bunsen (recalled). The solo instrumentalists were Cavaliere 
‘Tito Mattei and Signor Rendano, both of whom played pianoforte solos 
of their own, the first-named receiving a general encore, There 
were other selections, which we must dismiss with the general remark 
that they were well given. Some part-songs, by the Quartet Union, 
elicited much applause. ‘The accompanists were Mr. A. Sullivan and 
Signor Barri. 


Mr. E. THorne’s first concert took place in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Wednesday week, and attracted a good audience. The 
programme commenced with Bach’s Sonata in A major, for pianoforte 
and violin, well played by the concert-giver and Herr Ries. Mr. E. 
Thorne’s first trio in G@ major for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—a 
work which does the composer great credit—was entrusted to Messrs, 
Thorne, Ries, and Howell, and merited the applause with which it was 
greeted. Mendelssohn’s duet in D for pianoforte and violoncello was 
also given, as well as Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, played by Mr. 
‘Thorne, and much appreciated. ‘The solo vocalist was Miss Enriquez, 
who sang Rossini’s aria, “ O Salutaris,” Madame Sainton Dolby’s “ He 
thinks I do not love him,” and E. H. ‘Thorne’s “ On a faded violet ” 
(encored). The part-songe, “Lake and waterfall ” (E. H. Thorne), 
“The three fishers " (Macfarren), and “ Phoabus” (Barnby), were fairly 
rendered by a small choir of fifty voices. Mr, Thorne’s second concert 
will take place on the 6th of June, when will be performed his new 
characteristic pieces for piano, and a new trio in C minor. Judging 
by what was heard on Wednesday, the future productions of this rising 
musician will deserve careful notice. 

Mr. A. J. Barrn’s third concert took place in St. George’s Hall on 
Saturday, the 26th ult. ‘The béneficiaire was assisted by the following 
artists: —Mdme. F. Lancia, Miss L. Braham, Miss Jessie Royd, and Mr, 
J. W. Turner (vocalists); Mr. A. Pollitzer (violin), and M. Paque 
(violoncello). The concert commenced with Mendelssohn’s grand Trio 
in C minor (Op. 66), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which was 
capitally played by Messrs. Barth, Pollitzer, and Paque. Beet- 
hoven’s grand Sonata in C (Up. 58), for pianoforte, and Schumann’s 
Schummerlied and Traumes-Wirren, for the same instrument, were 
admirably executed by Mr. Barth, who merited the applause which 
greeted his performances. Other instrumental pieces were Chopin's 
“Introduction and Polonaise,” for pianoforte and violoncello, and a 
“ Rondeau” of Schubert’s for pianoforte and violin. Madame I’, Lancia 
sang, in her usual excellent style, ‘‘ Le jour de Féte” (Louisa Gray), and 
Madame Dolby’s genial new song, “ ‘I'he G-l-o-v-e.” Miss Jessie Royd 


was heard to advantage in Bishop’s “ Ye little birds,” and Barth’s “‘ The’ 


sky was bright,” not less successful being Miss L. Braham and Mr. J. W. 
Turner in other pieces. 

Tue thirteenth concert by the pupils of Mr. Roylance’s singing and 
concertina classes took place at the Store Street concert-room on Wednes- 
day week, and gave general satisfaction. The programme comprised 
something like twenty-five items, The concertina performances were 





creditable to master and pupils, and in a selection of English airs Mr, 
Roylance gave evidence of the mastery he has over the instrument. 
The “concertina band,” which numbered about a dozen executants, 
was worthy of the encomiums bestowed. Messrs, Worley, Lowe, 
Brockwell, and Stevens, deserve honourable mention. A pianoforte 
duet brought into notice Messrs. Ferdinand and Wolters. In the vocal 
part of the concert Miss Marion Williams carried off the “palm,” 
Miss Bayne sang pleasantly, as did also Mr, Willis (Wilford 
Morgan's ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy”), Mr. Adams (“The British 
tar”), Miss Claremont, Mr. H. Gordon, &c. 


‘'ne Horns Assembly Rooms was fully attended on Monday week, 
at the benefit of Miss Ellen Dix. ‘The bénéficiaire was in excellent 
voice, and sang with much taste a recitative and air from La Sonnam- 
bula, and gained an encore for Mr, Gadsby’s “ Those little words, good 
bye.” Miss Wild sang “ The Lady of the Lea;” Madame Poole was 
encored in Pinsuti’s “I love my love;” and Mr. H. Guy gave Sullivan’s 
“ Once again” so well that he had to repeat it. Mr. Wm. Gadsby’s 
songs were received with special approbation, and the pianoforte solos 
of Mr, Henry Gadsby were an agreeable feature in the programme— 
one especially, “Pegasus,” being encored. Some trios, a part-song, and a 
serenade were also included. Mr. Parker was the accompanist. 

Mr. Trevawny Cosnam’s Matinée, held at the residence of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Downshire, was attended by an audience 
as numerous as it was aristrocratic. Mr. Cobham’s programme was 
especially made to suit the taste of his patrons, and consisted chiefly 
of vocal compositions by Italian composers, interpreted by Mdme, 
Florence Lancia, Mdlle. Sinico, Misses Eleanor Armstrong, Hope, and 
Purdy; Signors Gardoni, Caravoglia, and Federici. Signor Tito 
Mattei and Herr Ganz were the pianists, and Mdlle. de Bono the 
violinist. Among the pieces that met with more than usual applause 
were Mozart's “ Dalla sua pace,” and a song by Signor Barri, entitled 
« Alone for ever,” after both of which Mr. Cobham was recalled. 
Signor Gardoni’s appearance was the signal for a “ flutter” of admira- 
tion among the fair part of the audience, and the charming way in 
which he sang Signor Seuderi’s “ Dormi pur” elicited marked applause. 
Signor Caravoglia was equally complimented for his singing of Rossini’s 
“La Luna.” Mdme. Florence Lancia was especially good in Rode’s 
«“@Q dolce incanto;” Madame Sinico in Herr Ganz’s “ Miss Camelia” 
(recalled); and Miss Purdy in Mr. Cowen’s popular song, ‘‘ Marguerite” 
(recalled), Signor Tito Mattei attracted attention by his performance 
of two pieces of his own composition-—‘ Souvenir d’Italie” (Nocturne), 
and “ Impromptu” (Caprice), and was recalled. Mdlle. De Bono and 
Herr Ganz elicited deserved marks of approval in a duet for violin and 
piano. The concert altogether went off with spirit. The accompanists 
were Signor Pinsuti, Mr. H. Parker, and Herr Ganz, 

Mowe. Pozzi’s matinée invitation, on Monday last, at St. George’s 
Hall, was attended by a large number of aristocratic patrons, who 
were provided with an excellent programme, including not only 
music, but a “comédie,” La Soirée Perdué, text by Mdlle. Marie 
Dumas, with poetry by Alfred Musset, capitally acted by Mdlle. 
Dumas, and the, in his peculiar walk, inimitable M. Jules Lefort. 
The singers were Mdme. Florence-Lancia, Mdlle. Limia, Miss Enriquez, 
Mdine. Anna Regan-Schimon, Messieurs Trelawny Cobham, Arthur 
Stevens, Edwin Holland, Signori Caravoglia and ‘Topai, who all 
exerted themselves to the satisfaction of the audience. Mdme. 
Florence Lancia gave two pianoforte mazurkas, by Chopin, arranged 
for the voice, with brilliant effect, and obtained a “ recall,’ and Mr. 
‘Trelawny Cobham received the same honour for Mozart’s “‘ Dalla sua 
pace.” The accompanists were Signori Pinsuti, Vera, M. Schimon, 
and Herr Ganz, whose popular canzone, “ Miss Camelia,” was capitally 
sung by Mdlle. Limia. 

Herr anpD Mapame Saversrey’s concert took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on ‘Thursday evening, May Ist, when the rooms were com- 
pletely tilled by an audience who appreciated the programme put forth 
by the talented bénéficiaires, The concert commenced with a clever 
performance, by Herren Sauerbrey and Ludwig, of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 12, for pianoforte and violin. The same artists also played Dussek’s 
Sonata in B flat, in artistic style, both being received with well-merited 
favour, Herr Sauerbrey played Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 22, 
receiving great applause for his excellent performance, as did Herr 
Ludwig for two solos on the violin (the adagio from Spohr’s Seventh 
Concerto, and J. 8. Bach’s “ preludium”) in E, his tone and execution 
being all that could be desired. A pupil of Herr Sauerbrey, Miss 
Lizzie Glass, played Pauer’s solo, ‘‘ Le Cascade,” anda fantaisie march, 
entitled, ‘Souvenir d’Ecosse,” the composition of her master. She 
was applauded and recalled for her excellent performance. Madame 
Sauerbrey sang Pinsuti’s “I love my love,” Meyerbeer’s ‘ Fishermaiden,” 
Mozart’s “ Violet,” and Rossini’s “ Ah, quel giorno,” in all of which 
she displayed her fine voice to advantage. Madame Sauerhrey 
also sang, with Mr. Alfred Hemming, the popular duet by Nicolai, 
“One word,” to the evident gratification of all present, Miss Katherine 
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Poyntz gave, with artistic feeling, Bishop’s ‘‘ ‘Tell me, my heart,” and 
was recalled; she also sang Costa’s quartet, “ Ecco qual fiero,” in 
conjunction with Madame Sauerbrey, and Messrs. Hemming and May- 
brick, Mr. Alfred Hemming appeared for the first time since his return 
from Italy and Spain, His voive is much improved both in power and 
tone. He gave an excellent interpretation of Verdi's recitative and 
aria, “ Quando le sere,” which was loudly and deservedly applauded 
and encored. He also sang one of Reichardt’s lieder with equal effect. 
Mr. Maybrick sang two songs effectively ; and Messre, Pinsuti, Stanis- 
laus, and Herr Sauerbrey accompanied the vocal music on the piano- 
forte. 

Wetsu Cuora Unton.—This thriving Choral Union gave thesecond 
of their public concerts in the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
on Monday evening, under the direction of their clever conductor, Mr. 
John Thomas. ‘The choir was decidedly improved by the addition of the 
students of the Royal Academy, and sang with much greater precision 
than last season. The first part of the programme consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s cantata, Athalie, which was gone through most creditably. The 
solo singers were Miss Jessie Jones (in place of Miss Sophie Ferrari, 
announced, but unable to sing in consequence of a severe cold,) Miss 
Lydia Elsmore, and Miss Purdy, who gave the several pieces allotted 
to them in a satisfactory manner, all being loudly applauded. The 
dialogue was read by Mr, A. Matthison, who declaimed it with effect 
and power. Mrs, Henry Davies and Mr. W. H. Thomas presided at 
the pianoforte, adding much to the success of the concert. A band of 
harps and the organ also accompanied the cantata. The favourite 
march was loudly re-demanded. The second portion of the concert 
was of a miscellaneous character, consisting of Welsh chorusesand part- 
songs. Miss Purdy gave a song by Mr. Cowen with great effect. 
Mr, A. Matthison displayed his voice to advantage in a song by the late 
Mr, Weiss ; and Mr. John Thomas, in two of his brilliant harp solos, 
was encored and recalled. Mr. Alphonse Duvernoy (a French pianist), 
after some pieces by Chopin, and a Rapsodie by Liszt, also received the 
compliment of a recall. The concert gave muclr satisfaction to all 
present, 


aua® 


PROVINCIAL. 


Liverroo..—T he subjoined is an extract from the Liverpool Albion :— 

“The first rehearsal of the Liverpool Representative Choir took 
place on Saturday evening at the Free Library, under the direction of 
Mr, Sanders. In addition to this body of vocalists, two of our local 
church choirs are in active preparation to compete at the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace in July next. It is satisfactory 
to know that the exertions of those who have supported Mr, Willert 
Beale’s large undertaking in this district have been so far successful. 
The practice on Saturday evening proved beyond all deubt that the 
Representative Choir will be a very fine choir, and when trained, as 
Mr. Sanders can train singers, will have every chance of distinction at 
Sydenham. The title of the choir naturally gives every individual 
member a personal interest in the movement, and is, for that reason, if 
for none other, a good one.” 

Exeter.—On Friday evening, (May 2nd) Mr. and Mrs. Rousby 
took a joint benefit, and were rewarded by a house crowded to 
suffocation. Mr. and Mrs, Rousby have done much towards reviving 
a wholesome dramatic taste, by producing ina perfect manner pieces 
untainted by the morbid horrors for which there prevails at present 
such a general and unnatural “ penchant,” and equally free from the 
bombastic flimsiness which borders so closely upon burlesque. ’Trvizt 
Aze and Crown is a play possessing a good sensible plot, and close 
brilliant dialogue, facts of which most London amusement seekers are 
aware; but possibly its first success may be in a great measure 
attributable to the perfect impersonations of Mr. and Mrs. Rousby 
as Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and the Lady Elizabeth. Mr. 
Rousby, as the wily prelate, is simply astonishing, the cunning 
expression, and leisurely speech and action reminding us of nothing 
to much asa dozing serpent. Mrs, Rousby is gifted with a personal 
appearance peculiarly suited to the rdle of the virgin queen, while her 
highly finished style of acting and elocution are displayed advan- 
tagevusly in the numerous situations and lengthy dialogue with which 
it is invested. Miss Douglas makes the most of the opportunity 
afforded her as Queen Mary ; but looks too young, and is unquestion- 
ably too pretty, if historical description is to have any weight in the 
matter, Miss Bella Cuthbert plays with taste and sprightliness as 
Isabella Markham, and Mr. Archibald Lindsay as Edward Courteney 
evinces, not only the possession of talent, but judgment and stage 
aptitude, «The Screen Scene” from “The School for Scandal” with 
4 variety of farces, have supplemented, and succeeded Mr. ‘l'aylor’s play. 
On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. Rousby paid us a return visit, when The 
Merchant of Venice aud As you like it were the pieces selected, a 
desire having been expressed to see Mrs. Rousby in comedy.—W.5. J. 








Srroup.—-We take the following from a local journal :— 

“The concert of Old English music which had been arranged for 
the purpose of starting a fund for a new organ for the Stroud parish 
church, by Mr. E, W. Christie, of Bisley, took place on ‘Tuesday 
evening week at the Subscription Rooms, and was a most signal success. 
The programme was thoroughly in character with the promise held 
forth, and, whilst it was genuinely classical, had not the slightest shade 
of heaviness. An audience comprising most of the leading amateurs 
of the borough was kept in rapt admiration from eight o’clock till 
eleven at the varied character of the treat provided. In these “ brisk 
and giddy-paced times,” when music-hall ditties are served up in the 
Grawing-room, and when young ladies’ performances are nothing if not 
‘brilliant,’ it calls forth a freshness of feeling to be carried back to the 
quiet beauty our forefathers admired. The arrangement of the book 
of the words which was circulated in the room was a work of great care 
and taste, and agreeably enhanced the enjoyment of the programme. 
Besides giving us the source from which the piece was taken, there 
were short literary reminiscences connected with the biographies of the 
most gifted, and the programme comprised the names of as many ot 
the Old English composers as it was possible to squeeze into it. And 
if the programme itself was good, Mr. Christie was equally happy in 
the artists he engaged to assist at its interpretation. First came the 
names of Master Aynsley Cooke, principal treble at Her Majesty's 
Chapel, Windsor, and Master Aldridge, principal treble at New 
College, Oxford. Then came Mr. Bickley, of the Birmingham Glee 
Union ; Mr, Kearton, tenor of Wells Cathedral; Mr. Hunt, the well- 
known tenor of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; Mr. Hallewell, a 
splendid bass of New College, Oxford, and our old favourite, Mr. 
Brandon, of Gloucester, When to these we add that Miss Clark was 
the pianist, and was assisted by a gentleman amateur of great talent, 
Mr, Steuart Powell, we are warranted in according Mr. Christie the 
warmest thanks of the music-loving public for bringing such an array of 
talent together.” 


Matvern.—We take the following from the pages of our esteemed 
contemporary, the Malvern News :— : 

“ The Malvern Link Choral Union, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Philip Klitz—whose numerous musical compositions are well-known to 
many inthis neighbourhood—as now constituted, comprises a fair number 
of amateurs, possessing considerable abilities both in vocal and instru- 
mental music. They have continued to meet at regular periods for a 
length of time, during which they have rehearsed The Pic-nic, and pieces 
from Mozart’s works. Zhe Pic-nic is a cantata by J. R. Thomas, an 
American writer of well-known celebrity, and the solos and choruses 
describe most vividly the journey to the locus in guo where the imaginary 
pie-nic is to be held : the arrival, the beauty of the landscape and scenery, 
the music of nature, the waltzing and skipping of the merry-makers, the 
storm, sunshine after rain and the return home. All these incidents are 
touched upon, the music being most appropriate and artistic. The 
descripticn of the rising hurricane, the thunder and lightning, and the 
bright and beautiful weather that follows is a masterpiece of musical 
descriptive writing ; and the whole cantata being so simple, yet effective, 
cannot but find favour wherever it is heard. On Tuesday week the 
Malvern Link Choral Union will give their third concert, when the 
cantata will be performed in its entirety, for the first time publicly in 
Malvern. The concert will be held in the Link Lecture-hall. Mr. 
Klitz will be the conductor.” 

Piymourn.—The Western Daily Press thus refers to a recent perfor- 
mance of Israel in Egypt in Plymouth :— 

“The third and concluding concert of the season of the Plymouth 
Amateur Vocal Association was in some respects, but not in all, a 
greater success than any previous performance of the society. The 
work is a peculiar one, and has special difficulties. The solos and duets 
are few and irregularly introduced, the chorusesare difficult and nume- 
rous, and nearly all of them are double, requiring two choirs, which 
have to be trained both severally and jointly. The amount of timeand 
labour thus involved is beyond measure greater than the preparation 
required for an ordinary oratorio, 1t is with more than common satis- 
faction, therefore, that we are able to congratulate Mr. Lohr on the 
almost absolute perfection which in this department has been attained. 
With a vigour which seemed to know no flagging, a precision which 
knew no faltering, a power that, at times, almost shook the hall, and a 
tuneful taste indicating an intelligent choir and efficient guidance, 
twenty choruses were sung to the intense delight of the largest audience 
that has ever listened to an oratorio in Plymouth. The association 
has had heretofore to lament its tinancial condition; if last night's 
concert does not go far to place the balance on the right side, there are 
mysteries about musical finance that we cannot fathom. Once for all, 
we may here say, the band was deserving of high praise. Mr. Reed 

ed with his accustomed skill, and was very ably seconded, not only by 
he amateurs who have for many concerts played so steadily and ao well, 
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but also by the band of the Royal Marines, whose musical ardour was 
evidently quite equal to their well-known ability. Incidentally we have 
referred to the grandeur of the choruses and the admirable way in 
whichthey were sung. Those given inthefirst partespecially elicited posi- 
tively enthusiasticapplause, and two had to berepeated in obedience to not- 
to-be-denied encores. These were the celebrated ‘ Hailstone’ chorus, 
and ‘I will sing unto the Lord.’ An old hand at oratorio music 
said last night that even in Exeter Hall the choruses were never better 
done.” 


ane | een 


“ANOTHER WORLD.” * 
(From the ‘Court Circular,” January 18, 1873). 


This book is both clever and imaginative. ermes is a very 
ingenious writer, who transports us to a realm which is at once new 
and wonderful, and which he describes with infinite skill. Some 
parts of the book are so weird and fantastic that it is difficult to 
peruse them calmly, In support of our assertion we would instance 
the following passage :— 

‘*T have spoken above of our sympathetic attracting-machine, and I may 
mention here that by means of certain acids acted on by the sun's rays, a 
person can be compelled to move even from a great distance towards a given 
point in the way willed by the operator. It is, however, necessary to discover, 
first, the particular acids that have most affinity with the person to be 
attracted. To ascertain these with certainty, there is a little instrument with 
many separate cells, all communicating by means of its tube with one little 
ball, and each containing a different acid. Unless some attraction, or power 
in sympathy with the acids, is applied to the ball, the acids remain quiescent, 
each in its separate compartment. To discover what acids have most 
attractive force with a given person, the ball is placed against his breast, 
whereupon the portions of those acids which have affinity with him rush 
forth from their respective cells up, each tube into the ball, where they 
immediately commingle, forming one compound liquid of unequal component 
parts. The scientifie man charged with the operation then notes the exact 
quantities of each of the component acids, and all pertinent particulars. This 
is an easy process. Each principai acid is weighed before being placed in its 
cell, which is open from the top; and before the ball is removed from the 
chest, what remains of each acid is taken out from its compartment and 
re-weighed. The difference between the weights, before and after the 
operation, gives the exact weight of each acid, forming one of the component 
parts of the amalgamated fluid in the ball. The particular sympathetic acids 
and their proportions having been ascertained,. the attracting machine is 
prepared and charged with a large quantity of the sympathetic compound, 
sufficiently powerful to attract the person selected, although placed at some 
distance, To be effective, however, the operation must take place while the 
sun is shining; and it is also necessary that the person directing the machine 
should exercise a certain amount of will tending towards the end desired. 
The power of will is great, and there are a few persons who can make others 
do certain things without the aid of the instrument, by the power of will 
alone; but, in such cases, the person ‘willing’ must be near the person 
acted on.” 

To all lovers of curious books we recommend this strange vision of 
a world in a star; and Hermes is certainly to be congratulated 
upon having written with much ingenuity and descriptive power. 
The book will doubtless attract, aa indeed, it deserves, a good deal of 
attention. : 

— 


“SONGS OF WALES.”+ 
(From the “Liverpool Porcupine.”) 


Mr. Brinley Richards’ devotion to the popularising of the music of 
his country is crowned by the production of his excellent book “The 
Songs of Wales.” Here may be found, wedded to English words, the 
stirring national airs of the Cymru, already so familiar as “ fantasias,” 
‘“‘ marches,” and “ arrangements ” of all kinds for the pianoforte. Mr. 
Richards’ sound scholarship is a guarantee for the editing, whilst his 
knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, Welsh music insures the “ best ” 
that can be made of the subject. The result is a book that may do for 
Wales what Sir John Stevenson’s arrangement of Irish airs has done 
for the sister island. Mr. Richards has not had a Moore to co-operate 
with him, the land of bards not having yet produced a poet. The 
words of most of the songs, however, are good, being selected from Sir 
Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, &c. Others, added by John Oxenford 
and Walter Maynard, are above the average merit of the modern 
ballad. We are proud to make the acquaintance of the last-named 
gentleman re-christened ‘‘ Pencerdd Caerludd.” 





* “Another World ; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah.” 
By Hermes. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 

{ “The Songs of Wales :” a Collection of the National Melodies. By 
Brinley Richards. London; Boosey & Co. 





DALY AND FECHTER. 
(From the New York “Dramatic World.”) 


The public are at last given to understand that the unaccount- 
able delay in the inauguration of the Lyceum Theatre has been 
due to misunderstandings between Mr. Fechter and Mr. William 
Butler Duncan, which have resulted in the enforced retirement of 
the former from the enterprise. The nature of these difficulties 
is not definitely known, but will be explained, if it is true, as 
reported, that Mr. Fechter intends to bring a suit for damages 
against Mr. Duncan. Meanwhile, we are not to be cheated out 
of Monte Christo, as will be seen by the following corres- 
pondence :— 

“ My Dear Mr. Fecuter,—I am told that the difficulties which 
have prevented the opening of your ‘ Lyceum’ all winter have finally 
culminated, and that you have withdrawn altogether from the concern, 
Believe me no one can regret this more than I do, for I have a firm 
faith in the multiplicity of good theatres, and believe that every 
additional first-class entertaiment which is added to the list of metro- 
politan amusements immediately increases the special public to which 
it appeals, and becomes directly beneficial to all. It is for this reason 
that I sincerely regret I am not to have the opportunity of welcoming 
you as a brother manager, However, something is in my power, and I 
hasten to propose it to you. The public have been looking forward 
with eagerness for nearly twenty months to your re-appearance on the 
New York stage, and to your splendid production of Monte Christo; and 
I am certain that the present dramatic season would be considered 
wholly incomplete if you should be forced to disappoint them in both. 
I therefore offer you the stage of the Grand Operahouse for the balance 
of the season, I am aware that the period I have to offer does not 
furnish you with the opportunity for the extended run for your mag- 
nificent play which you have every reason to expect; but I beg you 
will consider it in the spirit I have suggested it, and let me have your 
decision as early as possible-—Very sincerely yours, 

“New York, March 28, 1878.” « AvaustiIn Daty, 

‘Dear Mr. Daty,—lI really don’t know how to answer your kind 
proposal, or, rather, I answer, by accepting it at once. You have taken 
a frightful load off my mind—that of breaking faith with the public. 
Although I was unlawfully and in a vile way forced to it, I could not 
bear the notion of disappointing my supporters. Thanks to you, I feel 
myself anew, and, thanks to you again, Monte Christo will be presented 
this season in spite of all ugly tricks to prevent its performance. Name 
your terms, I accept them davance, and shall ever consider myself in 
your debt for the light your brotherly assistance will throw on the 
whole matter.—Yours thankfully, “ CHARLES FECHTER. 

“ No, 34, Tenth Street, March 28, 1873,” 

Mr. Fechter will appear at the Grand Operahouse, Monday 
evening, April 28th, in Monte Christo. 


—V—————oeeeeeeeeem™ms" PPL P 


Hints for our School Bourds. 
(From ‘Another World.”) 

In my visits to the schools I had been struck with the fact that 
little account was taken of the characters of children—their 
qualifications and natural tendencies, physical or mental; the 
attempt was to force the boy to the system, not to adapt the 
system to the boy. One routine existed for all pupils, whether for 
the inculcation of the love of study or for the correction of faults. 
The earnest and passionate nature was treated in the same way as 
the cold and pblegmatic; the boy of genius or talent, as the 
dullard ; the one who loved, as he who disliked, or had a tendency 
to dislike, study ; the weakly, as the strong. They were all driven 
together like a flock of sheep, with scarcely any regard to indi- 
vidual capabilities, bent of genius, or physical constitution, which, 
indeed, little effort, and that ill-directed, had been made to dis- 
cover. I had observed, also, boys with the germs of great genius, 
who, for want of some minor quality, were rejected, and, perhaps, 
placed in some lower division, humiliated and discouraged, although 
with care the deficient quality might have been supplied. The 
want of this perhaps would make the boy a recruit to the ranks of 
evil, or at least unfit him, when a man, for the real business of life. 
It was the small bolt wanting to enable the machine to do its work 
properly. Hermes. 
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MDLLE. AIMEE DESCLEE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—In the interests of literature as well as art, it should be known 
that the engagement of Mdlle. Aimée Desclée, of the Gymnase 
Theatre, in Paris, has suggested to those in authority a more rigid 
censure than has ever been known in this country. We learn with 
astonishment that no less than twenty-one plavs, written for the most 

t by authors of the highest eminence in France, members of the 
French Academy, and dramatic authors of European celebrity, have 
been absolutely forbidden in London. Against this decision, sir, there 
is apparently no appeal, except to the public through the columns of a 
newspaper. When the engagement of Mdlle. Aimée Desclée is at an 
end, it will be too late to question the propriety of the autocratic 
assertion that the literary work of such men as Emile Augier and 
Octave Feuillet, of the Academy of France, of Theodore Barritre, 
Pailleron, and Emile de Girardin is unfit for the polite ears of the 
audiences of London, ‘There may possibly be two opinions concerning 
the curious crusade of Alexandre Dumas and his peculiar views on 
morality, though to sanction the acting of Les Idées de Mdme. Aubrey, 
and to forbid La Princesse Georges, appears to me the height of incon- 
sistency. I will take the narrowest possible view of this matter, and 
acquiesce, if you please, in the ostracism of Dumas from England, and 
the expulsion of Meilhac and Halévy ; though, to tell the truth, I was 
permitted by the particular censor to grin last year at a very well acted 
but very nasty play, called Madame attend Monsieur, and to roar this 
year over the suggestive passages in Z’ricoche et Cacolet. Let us beg 
the question of Alexandre Dumas and the authors of the questionable 
comic opera, though there is literally nothing between them in common. 
Let me take my stand by men like Augier, Sardou, Octave Feuillet, 
and Emile de Girardin, who are really unjustly thrust out and refused 
a hearing. One fact is said to be worth a thousand arguments, and I 
merely ask your leave to quote a short passage from the article of an 
able critic in Macmillan’s Magazine, who, some years since, alluded 
pointedly to the tone and meaning of Emile de Girardin’s Supplice d'une 
Femme, proposed to be played by Mdlle. A. Desclée in London next 
month, but refused resolutely by the examiner of stage plays, or his 
superior officer, the Lord Chamberlain ;— 

“ Another case in point,” says the writer, “is to be found in the 
Supplice d'une Femme. M. de Girardin, to whose various manifesta- 
tions of himself the public is indispensable, who could not breathe if-he 
did not feel the public was there—M. de Girardin, who could address 
the nation from every tribune and throngh every organ, did not hesitate 
to turn at once towards the stage. A great disorder seemed in his 
sight to be existing socially. He laid it bare. For yeara writers of all 
degrees had been excusing adultery, poetising illicitlove. He was struck 
only by its terrors and its vileness. He painted coarsely a picture of 
what adultery really is, tore away its poetry, showed the degradation 
achieved by a woman who is loved illicitly and sentenced to the per- 
petuity of her fault. The effect was attained. The piece was inferior 
in every point of view save one. It was ill-written, ill- constructed ; but 
it contained a truth, and for that it stood and still stands. It also told 
upon the public mind and life as much as any political harangue, or any 
Churchman’s sermon.” 

Yet, for all this, Le Supplice d'une Femme is pronounced immoral by 
the literary guardians of public morality, and De Girardin’s sermon is 
carelessly flung aside with the noble works of Emile Augier, Feuillet, 
Barriére, and Victorien Sardou. This is not a question of morality or 
immorality. It is the important question of an implied insult to French 
literature, owing to an unfortunate, but not irrevocable, mistake.— 
Yours obediently, AN ENGLISHMAN. 

April 28, 1873. 
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WHAT HANDEL BORROWED. 
By Ferpinanp HILien,* 


Victor Schoelcher, an amiable but very radical Frenchman, a 
member of the Versailles Assembly, deemed it expedient, at the 
beginning of the Napoleonic sway, to leave his native country, 
and make sure of an unimpeachable place of abode on the other 
side the Channel. In London, he must have been overwhelmingly 
impressed with the grand figure of Handel. Handel is, indeed, 
the only poct (in the widest acceptation of the word) who sheds a 
most brilliant and never-interrupted light over the monster 
metropolis, almost in the same way as Michael Angelo in Rome. 

man may live a long time in London without being even so 
much as reminded of Shakespere, whom, in the wretched state of 
dramatic art in England, people seldom think of glorifying where 





* From the Neue Freie Presse, 





more than anywhere else he ought to be glorified, upon the stage. 
Handel’s works, on the contrary, continually constitute the best 
and most important parts of all musical performances ; and we 
know on what a colossal scale his oratorios are presented at the 
Handel Festivals to audiences that would suffice to people several 
towns. Schcelcher, who is enthusiastically fond of music, must, 
as already remarked, have been deeply impressed by this ; for, as 
far back as 1857, he published a thick octavo volume, The Life of 
Handel, a work of conscientious research and loving labour. 
Strange to say, it was only a year later that the first volume 
appeared of Chrysander’s Handel—a book, it is true, of far higher 
pretensions, but still awaiting completion. 

With reference to the ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” Schcelcher speaks 
with indignation of the utterances of English musicians and 
musical scholars, who blame Handel for appropriating detached 
motives, fragments, and even whole pieces from other composers, 
Novello, he informs us, says: ‘Handel picked up pebbles and 
changed them into diamonds,” and Sir G. Smart: “he took 
diamonds and polished them.” ‘A large number of movements 
in the ‘ Dettingen Te Deum’ are said to be taken from a similar 
work by Urio; and, if we are to believe all Dr. Crotch asserts, 
Handel is a musical Cartouche. And yet,” says Schoelcher, 
‘* Handel was so far from tricking himself out in borrowed 
plumes, that in the MS. of The Messiah he appended a note to the 
Pastoral, saying the melody was one played by the Roman 
Pifferari—and can it be supposed that this simple, and honest 
man, so rich himself, could have wished to filch their property 
from others? Impossible. All these so-called thefts are 
incidental, transient and involuntary resemblances.”* 

Chrysander speaks very differently, and we must cite his own 
words. He is referring to a“ Magnificat” by Erba, which Handel 
has used in Israel in Egypt. “In this re-melting process,” says 
Chrysander, “there occur things, speaking in a purely intellectual 
as well asa musical sense, which are thoroughly new, and so over- 
powering that an observer has difficulty in preserving the neces- 
sary equilibrium during his investigation. What Handel retained 
note for note, and what he fashioned completely afresh, in the 
most unexpected manner, has become his own, every bit of it. 
How great Handel is, and what a position he occupies relatively 
to, and overtowering, other composers, is shown by nothing more 
plainly than by such examples. If the instance before us be satis- 
factorily examined, the question of robbery can by no means arise ; 
and no less certain is it that it was not arrogance which induced 
Handel thus to remodel the works of others. It was the impulse 
of his artistic nature not to let perish tone-thoughts, which he saw 
only half-shaped, and, as is generally the case under the circum- 
stances, in a sphere that was foreign to them. What is incompre- 
hensible in the matter is the fact of his instantly perceiving the 
place to which they belonged, as well as of their forthwith 
appearing before him in a more perfect shape and as the heralds 
of great events. His mind here works like some natural force, 
leaving far behind all calculation and reflection.” Further on he 
observes: ** And when Handel built oratorios out of sacred, instru- 
mental, and chamber pieces, in what way did he act differently 
from Shakespere, who fashioned his dramas from tales, plays, 
chronicles, and songs ?” 

Chrysander now sends us to a following volume, where he says 
he shall discuss the remodelling of Erba’s “ Magnificat” for the 
oratorio of Jsrael in Egypt. But our curiosity to learn more is 
disappointed. In discussing this oratorio Chrysander remarks : 
‘¢ As, meanwhile, many other details have turned up, there would 
be abundant materials for a very exhaustive account. A really 
satisfactory consideration of the subject, however—and an wnsatis- 
factory consideration of it could profit no one—combined with what 
refers to the other works, would fill a book, and, therefore, had 
better be reserved for one.” 

After we have thus again been put off to a subsequent work, 
and put off, moreover, at the very place most unconditionally 
fitted for an account of the sources of Israel in Egypt, it would 
almost seem as though Herr Chrysander, despite his views, did 
not much fancy going more deeply into the subject. But this is 





* Not having M. Schelcher’s work by me, I have been unable to put his 
thoughts in the exact words employed by the gentleman who translated them 
from the French, but I have faithfully rendered their purport.—The 
Translator. 
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not the case, for, as the fifth volume of the Denkmdler der Ton- 
kunst, published by him, we have the ‘Te Deum” of F. A. Urio 
‘as the source of Handel’s Saul, Allegro, ‘Dettingen Te Deum,’” 
&c.—that is to say, a palpable document for discovering Handel's 
borrowings, which are so abused and so bepraised. 

This work of a composer but little known makes us acquainted 
with something of no ordinary significance. His motives possess 
the pithily diatonic and healthily rhythmical nature of that 
period. ‘Their treatment in five-part choruses, in solo, two-part, 
and three-part pieces, shows the practised counterpuntist, with a 
leaning to polyphony, though sometimes his powers do not keep 
pace with his aims, which here and there give rise to instances of 
harmonic incorrectness (apart from the faults evidently to be 
laid to the charge of the engraver and the reader). That the com- 
position might at first sight be ascribed to Handel is very natural, 
for a great deal it contains is to be met with again in his work, 
and it plainly served as a kind of sketch when the “ Dettingen 
Te Deum” was being written. What did not appear suited for 
use there, found a place in Handel’s other works, but, it is true, 
in a wonderfully genial manner, worthy of this extraordinary 
master. 

Music cannot be described, and for a man to be able to enter 
clearly into detail about it, he ought to call in the assistance, if 
not of the piano, at least of music-paper. A few hints must, 
therefore now suffice. In the first place, the distribution of the text 
for the separate musical pieces is, in its leading features, the same 
in both “ Te Deums,” though it must be mentioned that Urio 
used the Latin words, and Handel the English translation. In 
some cases, Handel combines a larger number of verses into one 
of those broadly-proportioned specimens of composition known 
to every serious lover of music, while the Italian forms several 
smaller pieces out of them. It is an especially striking fact that 
in the employment of the chorus as well as of single solo parts, or 
of several such together, Handel nearly always follows the plan 
adopted by Urio. But it is a most varied task, of the highest 
interest to a musician, to trace in what way Handel proceeds with 
the motives he makes his own. At one time, he beautifies them 
by little alterations, and at another he treats them with 
greater breadth, or employs them differently in modulation. 
He uses them as contrasts to motives of his own, or enriches 
them with such motives. A short prelude, cast by Urio to the 
winds, becomes, in Handel's hands, the characteristic figure in the 
accompaniment of a long movement; a couple of lost bars are 
given as the leading idea of an important piece. By transposition 
to another key, by a more open introduction of the parts, and by 
being powerfully strengthened towards the conclusion, one 
fugue, used, it is true, a great deal, achieves an effect of which it 
would have been difficult to entertain a presentiment. Then, by 
the breath of a harmonic succession, by a couple of insignificant 
notes, by a small accidental rhythmical motive, Handel is excited 
to a deep and powerful creation of fancy, the embryo of which 
we should never seek here, did we not know how lasting was his 
connection with Urio’s work. The composition of the ‘‘ Dettingen 
Te Deum ” belongs to the year 1743. But even the oratorio of 
Saul, written in 1788, bears traces of Handel’s familiarity with 
the production of the Italian composer. It is, by the way, the 
very first eight bars, among others—bars completely disregarded 


by their composer—which Handel turned to account in the most | 


original manner. He made of them the theme of a carillon (a 


small anachronism, perhaps), which accompanies the song of thie | 


Israelitish maidens, when they joyfully greet the young Shepherd 
with the winged words: ‘‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands.” 

(To be continued). 


_ Viewxa.—A joint-stock company for the manufacture of pianos has 
Just been started on a grand scale under the title of the “ Wiener- 
Clavierfabriks-Gesellschatt,” with a capital of two million florins, ‘The 
Abatte Franz Liszt is the patron, Prince Rudolph Liechtenstein the 
president, or, as he would be denominated in England, the chairman, 
and Dr, Hanslick his vice, while Professor Dachs, Herren Herbeck and 


Hellmesberger are among the members of the committee. Herren 
Bisendorfer and Friedrich Ehrbar, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
whose respective businesses and plant have been purchased by the 


company, have undertaken to fill the posts of managing directors for 
ten years, 








MR. BEECHER ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


In his fifth lecture before the theological students of Yale College 
last week, Mr. Beecher gave to some extent his views upon Church 
Music. Set forth with the clearness which is one of his characteristics, 
the logic of his argument is equally well detined. He divides the ser- 
vice into two portions, the sermon “ that instructs, that incites emotion 
through the reason,” and the “ music, following it up and inciting to 
emotion through the imagination.” The one is the correlative of the 
other, while both tend similarly towards the awaking of devotion. 
Pursuing the idea, Mr. Beecher continues, ‘‘ Music is itself not so much 
an agent in affecting the understanding as it is in affecting that part of 
man’s nature which a sermon leaves comparatively barren, Now, it is 
true in the Roman service, and to a great extent in the Episcopal ser- 
vice, that it reaches the devout imagination ; that it reaches toward, if 
not actually to inspire, veneration and awe; that it does feel for the 
chords whose response is worship.” 

Upon this he bases an argument that clergymen should possess 
sufficient cultivated musical taste to know when the organist is playing 
inappropriate airs, and be able to correct any of the freaks to which 
that class of performers is so liable. But the lecturer, although per- 
ceiving very distinctly wherein clergymen are at fault through ignor- 
ance, apparently fails to recognize the more common cause. ‘The 
feminine element is so largely developed by the education which 
ministers receive and their subsequent associations, that jealousy is as 
much the reason for bad music in churches as lack of knowledge. If a 
minister is allowed to control the organist, he generally insists upon 
selecting such pieces that the congregation shall have no inducement to 
think of anything but him. In the hands of the average music committee, 
the organist fares little better ; left to himself, he naturally plays what 
pleases him, and very often what Mr. Beecher styles “a fashionable 
waltz, with a long leg stretched out here and there to make it sound 
like Sunday music.” How this clashing of rival personalities is to be 
done away with, Mr. Beecher does not inform us, save by saying that 
‘‘the minister should be the bishop of the organ and the organist too.” 
‘That this would remedy the difficulty may be doubted. We would 
rather suggest the plan that clergyman and organist cease to consider 
themselves as distinct entities, and by remembering in what service 
they are engaged, subordinate opposing desires for prominence to acon- 
sideration of how they may best work together harmoniously for the 
education of true devotion.—Arcadian. 


ee eet 


WAIES. 

Amongst faults, the germs of which occupied the attention of the 
Djarke, are the following: —Untruthfulness, dishonesty, discontent, pride, 
vanity, boasting, cunning, envy, deceit, whether prejudice, sell. 
capriciousness, constancy of purpose, and other qualities and defects are 
shown in his selection, and continued or interrupted pursuit of any par- 
ticular occupation or amusement.— Another World.” 

M. Capoul is said to be on his way to London. 

A setting, by Haydn, of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, hasbeen discovered at 
Augsburg. 

Malle. Anna Mehlig, the pianist, is still playing with great success 
at New York. 

Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas, we are glad to hear, is engaged to sing at both 
the Bristol and Glasgow Festivals. 

Mr. Vernon Rigby has been engaged as principal tenor for the 
forthcoming Glasgow Musical Festival, in November next. 

The Khédive has presented fifteen guineas to the Great Marl- 
borough Street (London) Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, in return for 
services rendered to Egyptian seamen. 

Mr. Berthold Tours has resigned his position in the orchestras of the 
Royal Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the purpose 
of devoting the whole of his time to composition and tuition. 

The Austrian government offered the presidency of the musical 
department of the Exhibition to Signor Verdi, who respectfully 
declined to take it. Signor Petrella, to whom the distinction was 
next tendered, accepted. 

It was in an English journal that Mr. Tom Taylor wrote one of the 
noblest threnodies that ever did honour to the departed Lord Dun- 
donald, and bade us in its concluding line: “Twine martyr’s palm 
among his victor’s crown.” 

The Gazette Musicale states that the Messrs, Strakosch will take the 
following artists to America in the autumn:—Mesdames Nilsson and 
‘Torriani, Signors Campanini, Capoul, Buonfratelli, Maurel, Del Puente, 
Mannetti, and Scolara ; chef dorchestre, Signor Arditi. 

Mr. W. T. Best, organist at St, George’s Hall, Liverpool, and recently 
appointed organist of the Albert Hall, London, was to perform specially, 
on Monday, in Paris, before a select audience of Parisian musicians, to 
test the capacities of a new organ, costing over £5,000, just completed 
in the factory of M. Cavaille-Coll. 
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On the occasion of the three hundredth representation of Mignon, M. 
Ambroise Thomas presented Mdme. Galli-Marié, with a necklace of 
precious stones. 

The committee of the Mold National Eisteddfod have had a reply 
from his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in which he states that 
itis with great regret that he cannot comply with the prayer of a 
memorial, so influentially signed, and be President for one day. The 
Eisteddfod will most likely be held in the fourth week in August, as 
originally intended. 

There have been several rehearsals at St. Petersburgh of the “ Retraite 
Militaire,” including drummers and trumpeters. 2,600 musicians will 
take part in it, and it has been found no easy matter to get this vast 
pumber of men to play well together ; the last rehearsal, however, was 
a great success, and if they play equally well at the public performance 
the effect will be magnificent. 

The Independence Belgé says :—* Several Parisian journals have stated 
that M. Gounod’s new opera, Polyeucte will be produced at Vienna, 
during the Exhibition, under the eminent composer's direction. This 
is inexact. M. Gounod istoo busy, just now with Jeanne d’Arc to find 
time for rehearsals of Polyeucte. The truth is that M. Gounod will 
spend some time at Vienna, and that he will take advantage of his 
visit to bring out some of his latest religious works, particularly his 
Requiem and Pater Noster, which the English public have received with 
enthusiasm, ” 

Now that the season is finished, we may thank the proprietors of the 
Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, for the opportunity they have again atforded 
the public of hearing some of the most charming works of the Italian 
lyric stage ; and, as their house seems to be accepted both by artists and 
she public as the local home of the upera, we would suggest the de- 
sirability of this year’s example being adhered to, and a short series of 
opera being given annually, immediately before and after the close of 
the ordinary local musical season. We are sure, from the interest the 
public have shown in these representations, that the plan we have 
suggested would meet with approbation.— Manchester Guardian. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung of the 16th of April has an article upon 
Swinburne’s Byron, and detailed quotations from the preface of the 
new edition, in which the hope is expressed that “something at once 
new and true” may one day be brought to light concerning Byron’s 
life, ‘However, this, like much else besides, lies in the lap of the 
gods, and especially in the lap of one goddess, who still treads the 
earth. Till she speaks we cannot guess what she may have to say.” 
To this phrase the editor adds: ‘‘ Countess Guiccioli has died mean- 
while without divulging anything.” Now (says Mr. Karl Hillebrand, 
writing to us from Florence), [ have had the privilege of looking 
through the whole of the extremely valuable manuscript collection 
left by the Countess, which is still in the possession of her family. 
It contains, besides the MS. of a work on “ Byron’sstay in Italy,” by 
the Countess, which is full of unpublished letters and contemporary 
notices, a quantity of Lord Byron’s autograph manuscripts (for instance, 
of Marino Faliero, several cantatas of Don Juan, Dante's Prophecy, &c.), 
and, what is a good deal more important, an extensive correspondence, 
dating from 1820 to 1828, which, however, is hardly adapted for 
publication. 

In Milan comedy is performed not so much on the stage as in the 
house, an instance of which the following two facts will give. A young 
girl from the provinces made her début in a small theatreas Lady Anne, 
in Shakespere’s Richard 1J., and when throwing herself forward, with 
great emphasis, she exclaimed : ‘‘ When shall I have peace ?” At once 
a voice was heard in the gallery : ‘ Not before you shall have paid the two 
livres twenty-five which you owe me for washing !” Whether the effect 
of this dialogue or of the piece was at the moment more striking may 
readily be imagined, But more astonishing, though practical for all 
that, is the following contract entered into by two enthusiastic amateurs : 
‘The opera given was the work of a young composer. The work delighted 
a gentleman in the audience toa high degree, but his neighbour was to the 
same degree displeased with the music. Everybody knows what a 
quiet people the Italians are when their blood is up, and it can therefore 
readily be imagined to what extent the one screamed, with all the 
extent of his lungs, “ B-r-ravo, bravissimo,” while the other 
got nearly consumptive from whistling through his fingers, his door- 
key, and similar contrivances very ordinarily used for Italian theatrical 
demonstrations. However, mortal nature's strength is limited, and 
after two acts both combatants were exhausted. Then the friend of 
the composer turned around to his neighbour and said: “I see you 
cannot breathe from exhaustion, whistling all the while, and my hands 
are positively smaller, I can no more applaud, Will you change parts 
and applaud with all your might? I promise you I will hiss like a snake, 
and while you represent my opinion, I will faithfully represent yours.” 
Being positively incapable of going on, the neighbour accepted ; and so 
the composer's friend hissed him while his enemy applauded—nothing 
like practically helping each other, 





A correspondent writes to an English musical journai a letter 
advocating the extirpation of organ-grinders. For many reasons this 
may properly be objected to; and chiefly because the means suggested 
are totally disproportionate to the desired end. Why should European 
organ-grinders be extirpated when the present policy of forwarding 
them directly to America is accomplishing the desired result so com- 
pletely? Why extirpate, when you can expatriate so much more 
readily and at so much less expense? Then, too, there is another 
objection. It cannot be desirable to abolish the foundations of musical 
criticism as established by the disturbers of the public peace. How 
are we to judge properly and understandingly of our orchestras, if we 
have no barrel-organs with which to compare them? How shall our 
singers, and some of our actors, be properly appreciated and duly 
commended, when we are deprived of the possibility of rating them 
according as they approach or recede from the barbaric yawp of the 
vocal organ-grinder, or the grimaces and antics of the organistic 
monkey? ‘The right of our proverbially blood-thirsty English friends 
to dispose of their tormentors as they may see fit cannot be denied, 
but it may be doubted if they fully appreciate how deeply indebted 
they are to these as a point @appui for their critical screeds.— Arcadian. 


Mdlle. Tietjens, no doubt, enjoys the exquisite trills, shakes, and 
quavers of her own voice, but it seems she does not like her house to 
perform in imitation of those tours de force. In company with 238 
inhabitants of St. John’s Wood, she has appealed to the Committee of 
the House of Commons against the proposal of the promoters of the 
Bill now before the House to widen the present line of railway from 
Baker Street to St. John's Wood, and to carry upon it the heavy traffic 
of the Midland and North Western Companies. Malle. Tietjens states 
(and the committee have admitted her locus standi), that she bought a 
house from the Company, and that it was part of the contract that 
the 88th section of the Bill of 1864 should be observed, to the effect 
that heavy traffic should not be carried along the line. The other 
complainants draw a piteous picture of their condition, even at present, 
and a fearful sketch of what it would become were heavy traffic to be 
permitted about their foundations. Already they were “ annoyed ” 
and *‘ disturbed,” and “ shaken in their beds,” and if the heavy trains 
come, then, assuredly, Somnus and Morpheus will for ever forsake St. 
John’s Wood, and 238 patients will be added to the neighbouring 
lunatic asylums. The referees for the consideration of the case under 
the presidency of Mr. Bonham Carter allowed the petitioners locus 
standi against the 23rd clause of the Bill, and so much of the preamble 
as related thereto; so it is possible that, as a Persian poet would say, St. 
John’s Wood may repose “ under the canopy of a well-organised brain,” 
and withoutasuccessionof underground traffictrains. * * * “ Amongst 
the signatories,” says the Daily Telegraph, “is Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, who 
‘prays to be heard.’ If she would only come to the Committee Room 
and sing her protest, her success would be, we should think, certain ; 
but she has a distinct reason for her resistance. She bought a house 
and piece of land from the Company, and in her lease there is a 
guarantee that the 88th section of the original act—prohibiting heavy 
traffic shall be observed. It would be a serious thing for the world of 
song if the hours of rest or practice of such an artist were interrupted by 
a coal or cattle train rumbling under her drawing room, and giving her 
voice an unmusical shake. Perhaps a special proviso might be inserted 
providing for an arrest of traffic during certain hours consecrated to one 
of our queens of song.” 


PPP 


Wore Relws from a Star, 


Apropos of the education of children (that most im- 
portant auxiliary towards human health and happiness) 
Hermes, to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
revelations from ‘Another World,” writes as follows :— 

“It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of acting 
with judgment towards children. From the smallest beginnings, 
incurable defects of mind and permanent disease of body will 
gather strength, grow and obtain the mastety, till they carry off 
the sufferer, or implant vices that, like evil spirits, will torture the 
victim during his life’s career. Nothing is spared in the education 
of the future man and mother of men. In the child is seen the 
parent of other generations, one who, as he is well or ill-directed, 
will strengthen or weaken the great work of human happiness, 
bearing with him a blessing or a curse for the community. There- 
fore, whatever may be the pains or expenditure required in the 
cure of incipient faults, as of incipient disease, we know that 
society will be repaid more than a thousand-fold in the happiness 
of its members, in evil prevented and good propagated, in the 
munbers of men of talent and genius, whose works, teeming with 
great results, will be thus saved to the State.” Hermes. 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘© The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, 
voice. Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and | 


“THE LARK,” 
Duet, for two Mezzo-Soprano Voices, 
Dedicated to the Misses EDITH and GERTRUDE HOLMAN-ANDREWS. 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s, 
| London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


| Just Published, 





| Just Published, 


| 
\“ENGLAND’S HOPE AND PRIDE.” 
SONG. 
Respectfully inscribed to His Royal Highness ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Composed by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM, HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 








THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
OF 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 


A COURSE 


Full Music size, price 7s. 


London: Hamuoxn & Co. (late Juntren}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANISTS. 


SHORT PRELUDES IN THE FORM OF CHORDS, 


ARPEGGIOED IN EACH KEY, 
So that a Prelude may be played before any piece of Music, WITH ALL THE 
APPEARANCE OF AN RXTEMPORANEOUS PERFORMANCE, 


WITH ADVICE AS TO THE PROPER MODE OF PRACTISING, 
as adapted by the 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
The whole calculated for 
PUPILS OF ALL DEGREES OF ADVANCEMENT. 
By W. H. HOLMES. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“REVERIE,” 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* A Reverie for the pianoforte, composed by Wm. Crawford, is quiet and rather 
thoughtful, as its name would lead one to expect. The music is ornamented, it is 
true, but the broderie does not destroy the placid and tuncful character of the phrases, 
The key is mostly E flat major, and a modulation to the relative minor is immensely 
effective.”"—North British Daily Mail. ° 





Just Published, 


“AVE MARIA,” 
TRIO, 
For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto 
(or Chorus ad, lib, ), 
Composed by EDMOND DEPRET. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ THE VOICE OF SONG,” 
No, 2. ‘THE OLD BALLAD,” 
No, 3. “LADY MINE,” 
Composed by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR | 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 


| Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


| “*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
| Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
| justice.”—Daily Telegraph. 


| IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 











MDME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


In the Form of Waltzes. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 

» 2. Arpeggio Waltz. 5, 5. Staccato Waltz. 

», 8. Shake Waltz. », 6. Triplets Waltz. 
N.B.—The above “‘ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” are published for 
| Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 





Price 4s. each. 





PREFACE. 
| Nocountry possesses more good voices than England, and many 
— would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
| measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 
| The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness, 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method or vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At_ first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 
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POPULAR 


CLASSIC 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pianoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN 


a 
2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .......ssssecceeeeeeeeeeees Clementi 
8. Posthumous Rondo in B flat............ss.000+e0+. Mozart 
Sonata in D (Op. 47)  ......ssssceeseesecseceeeeeesDUSSEK 
. Sonata in C sharp Minor ..........cecseseeeeeeeeeee ayn 
. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) ........ss0ee+e+eeeClementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
p ROMIATIANIIN GE aes iseasdcuassesvas seenessarescanae DOQONOVOR 
. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ...cccceseseeseeseeseeeeee Clementi 
11. Sonatina in F..........cccccccosssesscreressseeeeeee beethoven 
ERs ROUOED IE Ose cd avscudsansassucicccecscscecsncicoassd OMG 
18. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
14, Sonata in EB MINOP ....cccccccocescosccossecescesseeseskIBYOM 
16. Iwo Minuets in C and D ..................... Beethoven 
17. La contemplazione ............sseseeceeeeeseeeeeeeeLLummel 
OS 


19. Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
Ee 


a 
21, Andante in B flat (Op. 75) ......ssseessseeeeeeeeeeDussek 
‘22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) ..........++.+«.Beethoven 
SR CN i schaicciccdinninconipinnscniteinnennnncesine 


‘24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
Suite) Handel 
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LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired ir the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

$ Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, isalready approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— _— than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.’” 
—WNews of the World, 

**We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of thecountry The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed."— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

‘To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and four classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,"— Weekly Times. 

“‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening Standard, 

* Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

“* We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble."—Dispatch, : 

“*'These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, sirongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use.” —MMusical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student."—Manchester Guardian, , 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,”— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a protessor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us."—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music. "—Malvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,’ —Glasgow Daily Herald, E 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—irmingham Morning News, ; 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.”—ASunday Times, 








MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS, 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 


Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. ‘The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including “‘ She must be mine,” ‘* When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, ‘‘ The Ash 
Grove,” ‘“* The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 


In the press, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON, 
A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 7 


In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown 
and now published for the first time. , 


LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALCABALA 
QUADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DUET, As. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :-— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop ... 

John Peel Galop 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop ga gl oa 

Ali Baba Waltz... ee ne 

Ali Baba Polka ie ee Se 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles ae sei ‘al wg 

nn on 


9 


Op PP RA DAB OOD 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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